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Advertiſement. 


6 hw editor of the following pieces is in poſ- 
ſeſſion of ſome particulars relative to the 
author, which, he has reaſon to think, might 
intereſt the curioſity of a reſpectable claſs of 
readers, and even prepoſleſs them in favour of 
the publication. As, however, an impartial 
judgment on its merits is wiſhed for, and the edi- 
tor's availing himſelf of ſuch an advantage 
might ſuggeſt the idea of attempting to bias the 
public opinion, no communication of the ſort 
is allowed. Permiſſion could not be obtained 
to mention even the particular age at which the 
author wrote theſe pieces. It was in vain the 
editor's partiality for them induced him to ex- 
preſs ſomething more than hope, that their 
merits with the public might reſt little on that 
circumſtance, For he has ever been perſuaded, 
that the ſucceſs of the moſt admired productions 
of the ingenium precox, at leaſt in our own lan- 
guage, has been much more owing to their in- 
trinſic worth, than to the period of life at which 

they 
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they were written, His principal motive, there- 
fore, could he have imparted the particular laſt 
alluded to, had been only to contribute one fact 
more towards the ſcience of human nature, The 
author's delicacy, however, was not to be over- 


come, and to that muſt be attributed the air of 


myſtery, which, it is feared, may diſcover itſelf 
in introducing this publication to the world. 


Whatever merit the plan of the following 
work may be thought to want in ſome reſpects, 
it is at leaſt preſumed to be new ; and perhaps a 
better could not have been found for the diſplay 
of a pictureſque imagination, It was the deſign 
of the writer to exhibit ſtriking objects both of 


nature and art, together with ſome ſketches of 


human life and manners, through a more origi- 
nal medium than thoſe uſually adopted in the 
walk of novel-writing and romance. How far 
the attempt has ſucceeded is now left to the can- 
did deciſion of the public. 

THE EDITOR. 
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Aldrovandus Magnus. 


HIS illuſtrious artiſt was one of 

the firſt who brought the art of 
painting in oil to a degree of perfection. 
It is well known, that Hubert and John 
Van-eyck in a manner diſcovered this 
admirable ſecret, the finding of which 
occaſioned almoſt as much trouble as 
the reſearches after the philoſopher's 
ſtone; but though the Van-eycks ſuc- 
ceeded to the admiration of all Europe, 
ſtill the moſt experienced colouriſts una- 
nimouſly allow Aldrovandus to have 
exceeded them in every reſpect. His 
varniſh (compoſed chiefly of nut-oil) 
gave A ſuperior glow. to his paintings, 
B rendered 


2 ALDROVAND US 
rendered the tints more mellow, and the 
nice ſtrokes of his pencil far more diſ- 


cernable than thoſe of the Van-eycks: 
this circumſtance alone 1s ſufficient to 


give the preference to our artiſt, had 


not his knowledge of the demi-tints raiſed 
him above all his predeceſſors. Bruges 
claims the honour of his birth, which 
happened on St. Simon's day, 1473. 
His parents, wealthy merchants trading 
to the Levant, intended to ſend him into 
thoſe countries, that he might acquire 
the language and be ſerviceable in their 
commerce, Every thing was agreed 
upon, and the day fixed for his depar- 


ture, Fortunately for the arts, Jean 


Hemmeline, a diſciple of the Van-eycks, 
chanced to pay a viſit to the old Aldro- 
vandus, his beloved friend, on the eve 
of his ſon's departure. Obſerving a 

number 
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number of looſe papers covered with 
ſketches of animals and figures, ſcattered 
about the apartment, Hemmeline was 
tempted to take up ſome of them, and 
ſitting down began to examine them 
with attention, He had not long con- 
templated them, before he broke out 
into exclamations of ſurprize, and en- 
quired haſtily for their author. The 
father, who was writing at his deſk by 
the fire ſide, paid little attention to his 
friend's enthuſiaſm, and it was not till 
Hemmeline had pulled him three times 
by the ſleeve that he cared to give any | 
anſwer, Being of a very phlegmatic 
diſpoſition, he replied coolly, * that they 
were his ſon's ſcratches, and that he be- 
lieved he would ruin him in paper were 
he to live much longer in ſuch an idle 
way.” Truly,“ ſaid his mother, who 
| B 2 was 
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was knitting in a great chair oppoſite to 
his father, and who was reſolved to put 
in her word, “our child is very inno- 
cently employed, and although he doth 
marr a little paper, or ſo, there is no 
need of ſnubbing him as you always do.” 
* Woman,” anſwered old Aldrovandus, 
« ceaſe thy garrulity, our ſon will be 
ſhipped off to-morrow, ſo there needs 
no farther words.” Upon this the mo- 
ther burſt into tears, and, as ſhe was al- 
ways averſe to her ſon's voyage, took 
this opportunity to give yent to her ſor- 
row, and with a piteous voice cried out, 
Lou will, then, barbarous man! Fa- 
ther without bowels! you will, then, 
expoſe our firſt born to dwell amongſt a 
parcel of brutal circumciſed Moors and 
infidels. You will, then, have him go 
over ſea and be ſhipwrecked without 

chriſtian 
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chriſtian burial, O Lord! O Lord! 
why cannot folks live eyery one under 


his own figtree, without roving and wan- 


dering through perils and dangers, that 
make my blood run cold to think of. 
And all this for the lucre of gain! Are 
we not bleſſed with a competence at 
home, without looking for ſuperfluities 
abroad? Yes, my precious baby, you 
ſhall not be torn from me. Here, take 
my ruby croſs, my gold bodkins, and all 
my parafernalia, leave me but Anthony 
my ſon . . . Anthony, my ſon, ..... : 
O!”—The poor lady pronounced theſe 
laſt words with ſuch vehemence, that, 
her ſpirits failing her, ſhe fell into a 
ſwoon; and whilſt proper aſſiſtance was 
called for, Hemmeline, touched with her 
ſituation (for he was full of ſenſibility) 
drew his chair near old Aldrovandus, 


and 
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and held the following diſcourſe: © You 
know, my dear friend, that Providence 
has been bountiful unto me, and that 
under its protection my talents have pro- 
cured me an affluent fortune, to which I 
have no heir; for to ſay truth, I have 
had no time to beget children, and ma- 
trimony I have always regarded as a 
gilded pill, fair to the eye and bitter to 
the palate; therefore I have been ſeveral 
times on the very point of making you a 
propoſition, which perhaps may not be 
diſagreeable.” There was a ſolemnity in 
this harangue very ſuitable to the genius of 
Aldrovandus; the mention of affluence 
too and fortune tickled his ears, and the 
propoſition not yet explained rouzed his 
attention. So conveying his pen into 
his wig, and twirling his thumbs round 
each other, the merchant turned a very 

placid 
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MAGNUS. 7 
placid countenance towards Hemmeline, 
who continued: In good truth, I have 
fixed upon an heir; I have caſt on An- 
thony the eyes of adoption, and if you 
will but conſent, I will defray the ex- 
pences you have incurred in equipping 
him for the voyage, then I will take him 
home, nouriſh him with parental tender- 
neſs, and next I will teach him the prin- 
ciples of my art; for his capacity is ca- 
pacious, and if the bloſſoms of his genius 
are duly cultivated, they will produce 


- ſuch fruit as will aſtoniſh the world. 


After my death he ſhall inherit all my 
poſſeſſions. Go then unto his mother, 
and comfort her, for ſhe is grievouſly 
afflicted.” That I may not detain my 
readers with unneceſſary details, I will 
briefly acquaint them, that Anthony 
Aldrovandus was, after ſome delibera- 

| tion, 
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tion, placed under the care of Hemme- 
line, and the project of his voyage aban- 
doned. Thoſe who, after having been- 


reſtrained in their warmeſt inclinations, 
find themfelves on a ſudden free, may 
conceive the joy of young Aldrovandus, 
when he found himſelf at liberty to pur- 
ſue his beloved ſtudies. He now applied 
himſelf with ſuch intenſeneſs, that the 
kind Hemmeline was obliged to check 
an ardour, which might have proved 
prejudicial to his health ; but nothing 
could hinder our young artiſt from giv- 
ing four hours in a day to chemiſtry, his 
favourite ſcience, Hemmeline was very 
aſſiduous in the laboratory, and had ſome 
part in the diſcovery of many admirable 
compolitions, which contributed to the 
perfection of Aldrovandus's colours, ever 
famous for their ſplendor and durability. 

| The 
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The judicious Hemmeline, marking the 
progreſs of his diſciple, thought him ſuf- 
ficiently grounded in his art to give his 
paintings to the public, and purpoſely 
to: make his talents known quitted the 
village of Damme, which had been their 
reſidence for eight years, and travelled to 
Ghent, where they arrived: the 6th of 
Sept. 1492. Hemmeline immediately 
hired a houfe and furniſhed it with his 
own and Aldrovandus's paintings, which 
foon attracted the admiration of the cu- 
rious, who flocked in crouds to behold 
them. Adam Spindlemans, a rich 
burgher of 'Ghent, purchaſed five of the 
moſt capital performances, which he ſent 
as preſents to the Dukes of Parma and 
Placentia, princes who delighted in the 
encouragement of arts, and whoſe cabi- 
nets began to be filled with the choiceſt 
al C pro- 
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The judicious Hemmeline, marking the 
progreſs of his diſciple, thought him ſuf- 
ficiently grounded in his art to give his 
paintings to the public, and. purpoſely 
to make his [talents known quitted the 
village of Damme, which had been their 
reſidence for eight years, and travelled to 
Ghent, where they arrived the 6th of 
Sept. 1492. Hemmeline immediately 
hired a houfe and furniſhed it with his 
own and Aldrovandus's paintings, which 
foon attracted the admiration of the cu- 
rious, who flocked in crouds to behold 
them. Adam Spindlemans, a rich 
burgher of Ghent, purchaſed five of the 
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as preſents to the Dukes of Parma and 
Placentia, princes who delighted in the 
encouragement of arts, and whoſe cabi- 
nets began to be filled with the choiceſt 
| C pro- 


10 ALDROVANDUS 
productions of the pencil. Such a ge- 
nius as Aldrovandus could not long re- 
main in obſcurity. George Podebrac, 
Duke of Bohemia, formerly the patron 
of Hemmeline, defired him to ſend his 
diſciple to his court, at the ſame time 
promiſing the moſt ample encourage- 
ment. An offer like this was not to be 
rejected, eſpecially as Hemmeline was 
under ſuch obligations to the Bohemian 
monarch that he could hardly have refuſ- 
ed it with decency. Beſides he had other 
reaſons, of no leſs conſequence to his diſci- 
ple's advancement. Aldrovandus was not 
inſenſible to the charms of the fair ſex, 
and Ann Spindlemans, whoſe beauty and 
coyneſs had been fatal to many lovers, 
held him in her chains. In vain he pre- 
ſented her with eaſtern curioſities, which 
his mother had privately procured him. 
9 3 In 
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In vain he. laid a pair of ſilk ſtockingg 
at her- feet, -at that period a valuable 
rarity. Not all his aſſiduity could pro- 
cure him the leaſt fayour, ſo far was he 
from hoping ever to garter his preſent 
above the knee. It is incredible what 
elegant cloſet pictures he laviſhed upon 
this haughty beauty, It was for her he 
finiſhed ſo exquiſitely the adventure of 
Salmacis and Hermaphroditus, a fable 
the very reverſe of his own unhappy 
ſituation, It was at her defire he im- 
piouſly changed the ſacred ſtory of Bell 
and the Dragon, began for the Benedic- 
tines, into the garden of the Heſperides, 
guarded by a more ſagacious monſter. 
This trait ſcandalized his maſter, whoſe 
chaſtity had taken the alarm at ſeveral 
other of his proceedings, and, under 
pretence of viſiting his parents, he found 
C 2 means 
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means to ſnatch him from the allure: 


ments of Ann Spindlemans; nor was it 


till after he had left Ghent ten leagues 


behind, that he perceived the deceit. 
Such are the reveries into which love. 
lorn paſſion plunges. his votaries 
Hemmeline, who accompanied his diſci- 
ple, tried by ſage diſcourſes to ſet his 
conduct in its proper light, and told him 
with his accuſtomed gravity, that what 
was right could not be wrong, and vice 
verſa. He added, & that youth was the 
ſeaſon of folly, and that paſſion was like 
an unbridled horſe, a torrent without a 
dike, or a candle with a thief in it, and 
ended by comparing Ann Spindlemans 
herſelf to a vinegar-bottle, who would 
deluge the ſallad of matrimony with 
much more vinegar than oil.“ He con- 
tinued for two long hours in this figura; 

| tive 
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MAGNUS. 13 
tive ſtyle, when obſerving his diſciple's 
eyes nearly cloſed, he gave another fillip 
to his imagination, and attempted to ex- 
cite his attention by more ſplendid ideas. 
Now he repreſented to him what golden 
advantages would ſpring from his reſi- 
dence at Prague, what honours, what 
emoluments; and next he brought to 
view Duke Podebrac, with great ſolem- 
nity appointing him his painter, and 
holding forth chains and medals deco- 
rated with coſtly gems, as the reward of 
his labours. Theſe chains and medals 
the ſagacious painter took great care 
to wave frequently before the eye of 
his fancy, and this leſſened, in ſome 
meaſure, the acuteneſs of his ſorrow. 
Theſe flattering dreams ſerved to alle- 
viate his grief during the journey, and 
before he arrived at Prague had almoſt 
effaced 
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effaced Ann Spindlemans from his me- 
mory. How inconſtant is youth, how 
apt to change, how fond of roving ! 
But let us return to our artiſts, who met 
with the moſt honourable reception from 
the Duke. He immediately gave them 
an apartment in his palace, appointed 
them a magnificent table, and officers to 
attend them, 


Aldrovandus, delighted with the ge- 
nerous treatment he had received, re- 
ſumed- his employments with double 
alacrity, and began an altar-piece for 
the cathedral, in which he may be ſaid 
to have ſurpaſſed himſelf, The ſubject, 
Moſes and the burning buſh, was com- 
poſed in the moſt maſterly manner, and 
the flames repreſented with ſuch truth 


and vivacity, that the young Princeſs 
Ferdi- 


MAGNUS. mz 
Ferdinanda Joanna Maria being brought 
by the Ducheſs, for a little recreation, to 
ſee him work, cried out, La] Mamma, 
I won't touch that bramble buſh for fear 
it ſhould burn my fingers!“ This cir- 
cumſtance, which I am well aware ſome 
readers will deem trifling, gained our 
painter great reputation amongſt all the 
courtiers, and not a little applauſe to her 
Serene Highneſs, for her aſtoniſhing diſ- 
cernment and ſagacity. All the nurſes 
and ſome of the ladies in waiting de- 
clared, ſhe was too clever to live long, 
and they were not miſtaken, for this ad- 
mirable Princeſs departed this life Jan. 
23d, 1493, and it was unanimouſly ob- 
ſerved, that had ſhe lived, ſhe would 
have been indubitably the jewel of Bohe- 
mia. This may ſeem a digreſſion; but 
as it was her Serene Highneſs who firſt 

gave 
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gave her ſpotleſs opinion of our -artiſt'® 


merit, I could not diſpenſe with men- 
tioning theſe' few words in relation to 
her, -and conſecrating a tear to her me- 
mory. Aldrovandus was ſenſibly af- 
flicted at her loſs, and painted her apo- 
theoſis with wonderful intelligence. He 
repreſented the heavens wide open, 
and the Bleſſed: Virgin in a rich robe of 
ultramarine, ſeated, according to cuſtom, 
on the back of the old ſerpent, whoſe 
ſcales were horribly natural. Mercury, 
poetica!ly habited, was placed judiciouſly 
in the off-ſkip, with an out-ftretched 
arm, receiving the royal infant from the 
city of Prague. She was draped in a 
ſaffron ſtole, which ſeemed to float ſo na- 
turally in the air, that a ſpectator might 
have {worn the wind blew it into all its 
beautiful folds. Above were gods and 
| goddeſſes, 
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goddeſſes, ſaints. and angels. Below 
were foreſts and gilded ſpires, nymphs, 
fauns, dryads and hamadryads, all claſſi- 
cally adorned; with emblems. and ſym- 
bols. This maſter-piece gained him the 
eſteem of Podebrac and the whole court, 
to which was added a rich chain with the 
Duke' s picture, and a purſe containing 
1000 rixdollars. Encouraged by this 
liberality, Aldrovandus exerted himſelf 
more and more. It is from this time 
we may date ſome of his moſt capital 
productions. The tower of Babel, in 
which he expreſſed the confuſion of lan- 
guages, Lot's wife, the Ducheſs of Bo- 
hemia, and two highly finiſhed land- 
ſcapes, ſince loſt in the confuſion of war, 
were all diſperſed among the Bohemian 
nobles, who vied with each other in load- 
ing him with preſents, His genius was 
e RP" contin 
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now in its full vigour, his touch ſpirited, | 


his colours harmonious, and his drawing 
correct. Italy envied the Bohemian 
court the poſſeſſion of ſuch an artiſt, and 
ſeveral of her Princes tried all poffible 
means to engage him to viſit them; but 
notwithſtanding the great deſire he had 
to behold the lovely proſpects of Italy, 


the magnificence of Rome, and the re- 
mains of ancient grandeur fo intereſting | 
to a pictureſque eye, he refuſed every | 
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offer, and reſolved never to quit a mo- | 


narch, from whom he had experienced 
Podebrac, charmed 


ſuch generoſity, 


with theſe ſentiments, decorated him | 
with the order of the Ram, and gave him 
in marriage Joan Jablinouſki, a young 
lady to whom nature and fortune had | 
been laviſh of their favours. Their 
nuptials were celebrated by torch light | 

in | 
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in one of the royal gardens, and their 
Majeſties and the whole court graced 
the ceremony witli their preſence; but 
this entertainment was unfortunately 
interrupted by the ſudden death of 
Hemmeline, who had long been troubled 
with a boulomet, or voracious appetite, 
which occaſioned him to devour what- 
ever was ſet before him with a frightful 
precipitation, He met his fate in a huge 
pike, which he ſoon reduced to a mere 
ſkeleton, and ſoon after feeling a death- 
like cold at his ſtomach, called feebly to 
Aldrovandus, ſqueezed his hand and ex- 
pired. The bridegroom was dreadfully 
diſconcerted by this event, for he ſin- 
cerely eſteemed his maſter, notwithſtand- 
ing the reproofs he had often received 
from him; and indeed he had every 
reaſon to reſpect his memory, as all the 

-—— wealth 
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wealth of Hemmeline how became his 


Aldrovandus was now urbded at 
the fummit of proſperity : univerſally | 
eſteemed and admired, careſſed by a2 
puiſſant Prince, ſolaced by the blandiſh- | 
ments of a lovely ſpouſe, this happy | 
painter had not a wiſh unſatisfied. He 


now began to enjoy his opulence in a 
palace he had built, and there divided 


his time between the delights of his art 
and the pleaſures of ſociety. Diſciples | 
flocked from very remote parts to ſeek | 
his inſtructions; but he diſmiſſed them 


all with handſome preſents, two only ex- 
cepted, whoſe conduct particularly won 
his eſteem. The two elect were An- 
drew Guelph and Og of Baſan, ſince ſo 
famous in the annals of painting. The 
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aſſiduity of theſe young men was incre- 
dible, and their talents aſtoniſhed Aldro- 
vandus, who uſed always to be ſaying, 
« Tf Og had lived before the Deluge, he 
would certainly have obtained permiſſion 
from Noah to have been of the party inthe 
ark.” Andrew Guelph he allowed to poſ- 
ſeſs great merit, ſurprizing fire of genius, 
and an imagination tempered by ſcience, 
and conſequently ſuper- excellent. In 
converſing with his choſen friends, and in- 
ſtructing his diſciples, Aldrovandus paſſ- 
ed many happy years, diverſified by the 
birth of four children, to whom Ferdi- 
nand gave letters of nobility. At length 
fortune, tired with laviſhing on him her 
gifts, clouded the evening of his life by 
an unforeſeen misfortune. As he and 
his diſciples worked night and day at a 
ſuite of paintings which was to contain 
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the whole hiſtory of the Goths and Van. 
dals, canvas began to grow exceedingly 
rare, and Ferdinand, touched with the 
lamentations of his favourite, ſummoned 


a ſolemn council, at which he ordered 


him to aſſiſt, with Andrew Guelph and 
Og of Baſan bearing the ſketches of part 
of the great hiſtorical work. The coun- 
eil aſſembled; Podebrac aſcended the 
throne z the trumpets ſounded; the 
painters arrived, and the paintings were 
expoſed to the admiration of this auguſt 
aſſembly, who conferred on Aldrovan- 
dus the title of Magnus, nem. con. Af. 
terwards they proceeded to buſineſs, and 
vated a ſupply of canvas, Several of 
the nobles diſtinguiſhed themſelves by 
very elegant harangues, and his Highneſs 
iſſued forth a proclamation, whereby he 
a, w for any of his liege 
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24 
ſubjects to conceal, purloin, or alienate 
any roll, bundle, or fardel of canvas 
within his dominions, thereby impeding 
the collection which the aforeſaid Aldro- 
vandus Magnus, Knight of the moſt no- 
ble order of the Ram, was empowered 
to make. Now waggons and - ſledges 
arrived from every quarter, bringing the 
tributary canvas to Aldrovandus's pa- 
lace, He, tranſported with gratitude, 
and fired by that enthuſiaſm to which 
we owe ſo many capital works, reſolved to 
outdo his former outdoings, on the ſub- 
je of Prince Drahomire, who in the year 
921 was ſwallowed up by an earthquake 
in that ſpot where now ſtands the palace 
of Radzen. Animated by this glorious 
ſubject, he cried aloud for canvas, but 
inſtead of canvas, his diſciples, with ſin- 
ged beards, brought the news of the con- 

flagration 
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Bagration of his warehouſe, in which 


every thread of it was conſumed, What 


a diſappointment to collected genius! A 
paroxyſm of grief enſued; and calling 
out continually << Drahomire} Canvas! 
and St. Luke!” Aldrovandus Magnus 
expired. There was hardly a dry eye in 


tiers wept his diſciples painted his cata- 
ſtrophe z the people put on black ; the 
univerſity compoſed epitaphs, and Pro- 
feſſor Clod Lumpewitz exceeded them 
all. His performance happily eſcaped 
the wreck of time, and I have the plea- 
ſure of ſetting it before my readers, with 
a verſion, ſuppoſed to be made by the 1n- 
genious Maſter John Ogilby. 

Pictor Alexandri titulum gerit Aldrovandus; 
Pictor erat magnus; mag nus erat Macedo. 


Mortis erat ſimilis (fic fertur) cauſa duobus : 
Huic regna, autem illi cannaba deficiunt. 


Magnus, 


Prague. The Duke groaned; the cour- 
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Magnus, the title of old Alexander, 
Was alſo that of Painter Aldrovand' here: 
The one for want of worlds to conquer cried, 


T other for lack of canvas nobly died, 


It is remarkable that the learned Profeſſor Clod 
Lumpewitz ever maintained that this renowned Conque- 
ror was cruelly aſperſed, by thoſe who have killed him 
by drinking; and inſtead of merely crying for more 
worlds to conquer, he inſiſted that he died ſolely on that 
account. The critical reader will obſerve, that the ad- 
mirable Ogilby, in conformity with the general opinion, 
has taken a ſmall liberty with his author, 
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Andrew Guelph, 
A N D 
Og of Baſan, 
D1scieLEs of -ALDrRovanDus Macnus, 
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E obſcure village of Baſan, ſitu- 
ated on the wilds of Pomerania, 
gave birth to Andrew Guelph and to 
Og, from thence denominated, of Baſan. 
Andrew's parents were reputable far- 
-mers, who tilled their own lands, and had 
the comfort of ſeeing their numerous 
herds grazing in their own paſtures. 
Without the delicacies of life, they en- 
Joyed every neceſſary, and being ignorant 
of a higher ſtation were amply contented 
E 2 with 
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with their own, Geoffry Simons, or 
Sikimonds, the brother of Andrew's mo- 


ther, was eſteemed the father of Og, tho 


there are who aſſert he was of far more 
illuſtrious extraction; as Prince Henry 
Suckingbottle and Felt Marſhal Swap- 
pingback had paſſed through his na- 
tive village ſome nine months before his 
birth, and had honoured his mother 
with particular marks of condeſcenſion 
and affability. But whether they really 
were his earthly fathers I will not pre- 
tend to determine; certain it is that 
they ſtood by proxy as his godfathers, 
Feb. 3, 1519, in the pariſh church of St. 
.Sigiſmund, and by their deſire he was 
baptized by the name of Og, common 
to their illuſtrious anceſtors. 


The relationſhip between Og and An- 
| drew 
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drew afforded them frequent opportuni- 
ties of being together, and the ſimilarity 
of diſpoſition united them by much 
ſtronger ties than thoſe of blood. Their 
employments frequently called them into 
the fields, and it was in mutually delight- 
ing to obſerve nature, that they firſt im- 
bibed the deſire of imitating her produc. 
tions. Seldom did the ſun ſet before they 
hadengravedon the rocks the reſemblance 
of ſome of the ſhrubs that grew from the 
fiſſures, or the likeneſs of ſeveral of the 
goats that came to drink at the ſpring 
beneath. The deſire of excelling each 
other produced many ſurprizing efforts 
of genius, and it happened after they 
had 'amuſed themſelves almoſt five years 
in covering the neighbouring rocks with 
their ſculptures, that Og's mother unfor- 
tunately loſt a ſheep, on which ſhe had 

| placed 
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placed her affections. Searching for her 
loſt favourite ſhe climbed the rocks, 
to which her ſon and his friend were 
accuſtomed to reſort. The firſt ob- 
ject that ſtruck her eyes was the por- 
trait of the animal ſhe was looking for, 
ſketched out upon the ſtone, When 
ſhe returned home ſhe could not help 
relating what ſhe had ſeen to a Jew, who 
frequented her houſe, and who had been | 
educated a painter, The Jew offered to 
cultivate the talents of Og, and Andrew 
ardently begged to receive his inſtruc- 
tions together with his friend, Their 
Joint requeſt granted, both learnt with 
the greateſt avidity; but at the end 
of two years finding they excelled their 
maſter, they entreated their parents for 
permiſſion to travel to Prague, where 
they might improve under ſo great a 
painter 
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painter as the famous Aldrovandus.— 
The parents conſented, and the young 
men ſet out in the depth of winter for 
Bohemia, and arriving at Prague were 
received in the manner I have related by 
Aldrovandus. After his death they fold 
a cabinet of their own and their maſter's 
paintings for a conſiderable ſum, and then 
ſet out together for Tyrol, which they 
had a great deſire to ſee, as the wildneſs 
of the landſcapes and the romantic gran- 
deur of the mountains, promiſed them 
excellent ſubjects for the pencil. A 
tent, two mules, and an Hungarian ſer- 
vant (whoſe portrait Andrew took great 
delight in drawing) was all the baggage 
and ſuite with which they were encum- 
bered, During the ſummer months they 
roved from one part of this beautiful 
country to another; now pitching their 

tent 
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tent in a green valley by a waterfal, now 
gaining the highlands and living amongſt 
the mountaineers; whoſe queer counte- 
nances and uncouth dreſſes furniſhed 
them with admirable ſtudies, ' The rude 
ſcenery of theſe mountains ſuited the me- 
lancholy of Og's imagination, which 
delighted in ſolitude and gloom. He 
ſequeſtered himſelf from his companion, 
hid himſelf in the foreſts of pines, and 
deſcended into caverns where no one had 
ever penetrated, Whilſt Og was deli- 
vering himſelf up' to his genius in theſe 
wilderneſſes, Andrew, whoſe imagination 
was leſs fervid, contented himſelf with 
the humbler proſpects of the valleys, 
He took pleaſure in the converſation of 
the peaſants, and on a moonlight even- 
ing would take his guitar, and accom- 
panying it with his voice, enliven the 
ſimple 
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aſſembled peaſants before their ſlmple 
habitations. There are ſaid to have been 
two pictures in the Duſſeldorp collection 
by his hand, in which he has placed himſelf 
at the door of a hovel, ſurrounded with 
a groupe of children; their eyes beam- 
ing with mirth, and looking at a young 
rhan, who is capering under the ſhade of 
a beech tree, through whoſe leaves qui- 
vers the light of the moon. On a bank 
ſit ſeveral young peaſants, whiſpering to 
one another; their features ſcarce diſ- 
cernible; their limbs finely proportioned 
and their attitudes ſpirited. Behind lies 
a wide extended country, concealed by a 
beautiful haze; the diſtribution of light 
and ſhade are very maſterly, the tints ſoft 
and mellow, and the atrial perſpective 
admirable, Many connoiſſeurs give this 
moon-light the preference to any they 
haveever ſeen, Andrew, during his ſtay 

F | in 
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in theſe vallies, applied himſelf to bo- 
tany, and introduced à vaſt variety of 
plants in the foreground. of his land- 
ſcapes, which he never failed of finiſh- 
ing with the moſt ſcrupulous exactneſo. 
Monſieur Van Slingelandt, of the Hague, 
is in poſſeſſion of one of theſe views from 
Tyrol, where the artiſt has faithfully. 
imitated the cataract of Brawling-bub- 
ble, ſhaded: by a variety of trees, and 
eſtimable on account of the innumerable 
aquatic plants he has placed on the mar- 
gin of the torrent, They are coloured 
with truth, and' touched with-ſuch light- 
neſs and facility as is truly ſurprizing. 
A bridge formed of the ſtumps of fir- 
trees, and a rainbow produced by the 
ſpray of the water, has the fineſt effect 
imaginable. The ſkyis warm and glow- 
ing : ſeveral golden clouds envelope the 
ſetting ſun, whole beams pierce through 
| the 
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the thickets, and partially enlighten the 
off.ſkip ; but a want of keeping in the 
back ground, where the painter has 
brought ſome very diſtant peaks too near 
the eye, offends the critical ſpectator, 
Andrew waited near half the ſummer for 
his companion, and had nearly given him 
up for loſt, when one morning, as he 
was ſtraying by the banks of a rivulet, 
he ſaw a ſtrange figure deſcending a pre- 
cipice with wonderful alertneſs, Judge 
of his ſurprize, when ſhortly after he re- 
collected the well known features of Og 
of Baſan, moſt reverently mantled in a 
long beard. - Andrew deſired his friend 
to quit this ſavage ſtate, and then beg- 
ged to know for what purpoſe he had 
undertaken ſo wild an expedition. For 
the love of my art, replied Og with ſome 
warmth ; I have beheld nature in her 

F 2 ſanc- 
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ſanctuary, I have contemplated the tem- 


peſt gathering at my feet, and . venting. 
its fury on theſe contemptible habita- 


tions. You have idly remained amongſt 
theſe herdſmen, theſe unfeeling clowns, 
whilſt I have diſcovered the ſource of 
rivers and the ſavage animals that inha- 
bit them. Here, take my papers and 
obſerve what ſcenes I have ' imitated, 
Andrew took the drawings with impa- 
tience and devoured. them with his eyes, 
% Whatrocks! exclaimed the tranſported 
painter; what energy in the ſtrokes of 
this pencil! Indeed, continued he, turn - 
ing to his friend, who was reciting ſome 
lines he had compoſed amongſt the 
mountains, you have. acquired a_ new 
manner. Our maſter Aldrovandus ne- 
ver equalled the magnificent foreſts you 
-have repreſented. Then what harmony 
nel x. in 
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in theſe tints! What a gradation of ſha- 
dow ! But this ſketch exceeds them all. 
What are theſe viſionary beings you have 
introduced? Is not that auguſt figure, 
bending over the torrent, Aldrovandus?“ 
He continued a long while to interrogate 
his friend, and then began a very ſerious 
converſation, in the courſe of which they 
agreed to quit Tyrol and paſs into Italy, 
to make their talents known, and to cul - 
tivate the ſociety of thoſe illuſtrious paint- 
ers, whoſe fame had reached the very 
extremities of Europe. This reſolution 
taken was not long in executing, and 
paſſing over the mountains they diſco- 
vered the plains of Italy, for the firſt 
time, Sept. 1540. 


Every city preſented to them a multi- 
plicity of objects with which they were 
: unac- | 
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unacquainted.. Venice ſtruck them with 
ſurprize, and being long accuſtomed to 
icenes of nature, they were aſtoniſhed, ra- 
ther than delighted, with thoſe of art. It 
was in this city, at this period the reſort 
of foreigners fromevery partof the world, 
they became acquainted with Soorcrout 
and Sucrewaſſer of Vienna, painters of 
whom we ſhall make honourable mention 
inthe ſubſequent partof our work. Theſe 
young men, who had already acquired a 
conſiderable reputation by their ſingular 
ſtyle of painting, totally different from 
the manner of Aldrovandus and his diſci- 
ples, attempted to depreciate, by a mean- 
neſs too remarkable in ſeveral great art- 
iſts, the pictures, and ſtudies which 
Andrew and Og of Baſan had brought 
from the rocks of Tyrol. They deem- 


W's them prepoſterous and unmeaning, 
found 
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found great fault with the varniſh, pecu- 
tar to Aldrovandus, condemned oils in 
general, and ſtrenuouſly recommended 
white of egg, Not contented with theſe 
criticiſms, they openly' attacked the me- 
mory of Aldrovandus, treated him as a 
vile plagiary, who copied nature inſtead 
of the antique models, which alone they 
regarded as the ſtandards of perfection; 
beſides that, he had never been at 
Rome, was ignorant of the divine Ra- 
phaello, and, to crown all, was born in 
Flanders. Andrew Guelph, conſcious 
of the ridiculous malignity of theſe af- 
ſertions, prudently left the public to de- 
cide, whether his paintings ought to be 
condemned without trial; but Og of 
Baſan, with his uſual violence of temper, 
inſiſted upon an aſſembly of the cono- 
ſeenti being ſummoned, and claimed the 


Pri- 
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privilege of confronting his works with 
thoſe of Sucrewaſſer and Soorcrout of 
Vienna. Accordingly the conoſcenti were 
convoked, a day appointed, and a ca- 
ſino choſen for the rendezvous of the 
aſſembly, 


Andrew Guelph prepared his moon- 
light for the occaſion, and Og of Bafan 
a wilderneſs, in which he introduced 
the temptation of our Saviour, His 
rivals brought each of them pieces, 
which they eſteemed capital. Signor 
Andrea Boccadolce, preſident of the 
ſociety, having taken the chair, and the 
pictures being placed in a row before 
him, ſilence was proclaimed, and Og of 
Baſan commanded to advance and vindi- 
cate the uſe his maſter, Aldrovandus 

Magnus, 
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Magnus, had made of nut oil, preferably 
to white of egg, defended by Sucrewaſſer 
and Soorcrout, 


Og of Baſan obeyed, and with a mo- 
deſt aſſurance ſtepped into the middle of 
the aſſembly, hemmed three times, caſt 
a terrible eye upon his antagoniſts, bowed 
to the preſident, and began in the follow. 
ing terms. Had I even a third part 
of my maſter's merit, I ſhould not with- 
out fear hazard my opinion before fo 
reſpectable an aſſembly, diſtinguiſhed by 
their profeſſion, and ſtill more by that 
rare knowledge, and that taſte in it, which 
they have diſplayed on ſo many preced- 
ing occaſions. Imagine not, illuſtrious 
Signors! I am ignorant of my rivals 
merit, Their performances have doubt- 
leſs met with no more than deſerved ap- 

G plauſe; 
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plauſe; and had the hens of your ſacred 
republic ceaſed depoſiting their eggs, you 
would then have unanimouſly allowed 
the beauty evident in every ſtroke; for 
they might have been viſible; but I muſt 
confeſs the ſplendor of their incompara- 
ble varniſh has bereft me of eyes to exa- 
mine what, I doubt not, merits the moſt 
exact attention,” Here Soorcrout bit 
his lip, and Sucrewaſſer ſcratched his 
elbow: Signor Boccadolce whiſtled gen- 
tly, and the conoſcenti looked at one an- 
other, as if they had never thought of 
this before. Og proceeded, © Aldro- 
vandus, whom the Duke of Bohemia 
regretted to his laſt moments; Aldro- 
vandus, the pupil of Hemmeline; Al- 
drovandus, who obtained the title of 
Magnus, anointed his pictures with nut- 
oil: ſhew'me a more illuſtrious example 

and 
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and I will follow it. Ah! if we could 
recall this great man from the tomb, in 
which I ſaw him interred, how ably 
would he defend the cauſe of nut-oil, 
Had my feeble voice but half the unction 
of his tongue, I ſhould confound you 
partizans of white of egg : I ſhould drive 
you to deſpair: Ye would hide your- 
ſelves from this aſſembly: Ye would 
make an omelet of your eggs and bury 
them in your own entrails,” So ſaying, 
the artiſt advanced towards his rivals, 
who retreated in proportion, and, with a 
full ſwing of his arm, tore away the cur- 
tain from his picture, and expoſed his 
wilderneſs to view. A murmur of ap- 
plauſe' ran through the whole aſſembly, 
when they beheld this prodigy of art, 
where the tempter ſtood confeſſed in all 
his wiles, and Signor Boccadolce pro- 
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nounced, that no varniſh but nut. oil 
could ſmooth a wilderneſs, or give fo 
amiable a poliſh to the devil's horn. 
"Andrew immediately uncovering his 
moonlight, compleated the aſtoniſhment 
of the ſpectators and the confuſion of his 


rivals, who, refuſing to diſcloſe their 


pieces, retired without delay, and left 
Venice the day following. Now all the 
conoſcenti hurried to compliment our ar- 
tiſls upon the exquiſite beauty of their 
performances, and no other varniſh but 
nut-oil was approved. The ſketches 
they had brought from Tyrol were pur- 
chaſed with avidity, and moſt of the no- 
bles deſired them to make finiſhed pic- 
tures after theſe bold deſigns, and in a 
' ſhort ſpace of time they found themſelves 
growing exceedingly rich, The Pococu- 
rante family, in particular, commanded a 

whole 
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whole gallery of paintings, which was to 
immortalize .the mighty deeds of their 
anceſtors. The intereſting converſation 
of Og of Baſan, his natural eloquence 
and addreſs, procured him acceſs to the 
firſt houſes in Venice, where he often 
converſed with ſtrangers, whoſe diſcourſe 
was full of the praiſes of Rome and Ra- 
phael, inſomuch that he determined to 
viſit that capital of the world, and leav- 
ing Andrew to finiſh the Pococurante 
gallery, he took the road of Bologna and 
haſtened to Tivoli, whoſe caſcades, cool 
grottos, venerable remples and refreſhing 


| ſhades detained him during the hears, 


which continued two months. He ſpent 
his mornings in exploring the ſubterra- 
neous apartments (many of which he was 
the firſt that had entered) and in copying 
the groteſques on the vaulted cielings, 

of 
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of which he publiſhed two volumes in 
folio, elegantly illuminated. He was 
very fortunate in his reſearches after an- 
tiquities, having diſcovered ſome of the 
molt eſtimable which now grace the Ita- 
lian cabinets: His evenings were dedi- 
cated to muſic and the reading of Ario- 
* ſto, then lately given to the world. 


A young native of Tivoli, whoſe name 
we are ignorant of, was partly the cauſe 
of his lingering in this enchanted region, 
Her form was perfectly Grecian, and the 
contour of her face exceeded thoſe of the 
antique Julia; but it was her taſte which 
captivated the heart of our artiſt, Like 
him ſhe delighted in woods and caverns, 
and was charmed, like him, with the ruins 
that lay ſcattered over her country, She 
would often lead him to meadows of 
greenſwerd, where ſhe had obſerved ſome 

{ſculptured 
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ſculptured marble overgrown with flow- 
ers; when the ſun had- caſt his ſetting 
gleams on the Sybil's temple, ſhe would 
haſten to her love and conduct him to 
a grove of cypreſſes, and ſing under their 
ſhades till the moon dimly diſcovered the 
waterfalls to her view. Then they would 
ſeat themſelves together on the brink of 
the ſtream which runs foaming through 
the valleys, and when an univerſal ſtill- 
neſs prevailed, interrupted alone by the 
waters and the bell of ſome diſtant mo- 
naſtery, ſhe would ſelect thoſe ſtanzas in 
the Orlando which expreſſed her paſſion, 
and repeat them with rapture. Many are 
the nights they paſſed together, and many 
the mornings when they aſcended the 
cliffs, and beheld the ſun riſing behind 
the towers of Rome, At length Og re- 
collected, he was born not to ſpend all 

his 
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bis days at Tivoli, and whilſt his be- 
loved nymph was ſleeping by his ſide, he 
aroſe, and without venturing to caſt one 
look behind, fled like a criminal towards 
Rome: But let us leave him a prey to 
his guilty reflections, and repreſent the 
diſtraction of the unhappy maid, who 
awoke never to recover her loſt happi- 
neſs. At firſt ſhe imagined her lover in 
the neighbouring thicket, and putting 
aſide the brambles with her tender arms, 
ſearched every brake in vain. She lifted 
up her voice, and filled all the valley with 
her cries, She ran in all the wildneſs of 
orief to the river, and her troubled ima- 
gination repreſented the body of her 
lover floating down the floods. A pea- 
ſant, who was trimming his vines, per- 
ceived her agitation, and running towards 
her, aſked her the cauſe of her affliction. 
She 


be- 
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She deſcribed her lover in ſuch a man- 
ner as to admit of no doubt, and the 
peaſant declared he had ſeen him at the 
firſt dawn on the way to Rome, She 
ſtarted : A cold tremor ſeized her whole 
frame: She would have fallen had not 
an aged pine ſuſtained her. She opened 
once more her eyes, and caſting a laſt 
look on the ſcenes of her former happi- 
neſs, plunged headlong into the tide, and 
was ſeen no more. Whilſt this new 
Olimpia“ added another victim to love, 
her Bireno was graciouſly received by the 
Cardinal Groſſocavallo, who lodged him 
in his palace and preſented: him to his 
Holineſs, who was pleaſed to command 
two altar-pieces, and to name two fa- 
mous miracles for their ſubjects ; the one 
St. Dennis bearing his own head, in- 
its] H _ tended 


2 —— to aſtory in the xoth canto of the Orlando 
oſo. 
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tended as a preſent for the King of 
France; the other St. Anthony preach- 
ing to the fiſhes, which was to be ſent to 
Frederick the Simple, King of Naples. 
Og ſucceeded wonderfully in both perfor- 
mances. The -aſtoniſhment in the head 
at finding itſelf off its own ſhoulders was 
expreſſed to admiration, and the attitude 
of the bleſſed St. Dennis as natural as 
that of any man, who ever carried ſuch a 
burthen. In the ſecond picture he placed 
St. Anthony on a rock projecting over 
the ſea, almoſt ſurrounded by ſhoals of 
every ſpecies of fiſh, whoſe countenances, 
all different, were highly expreſſive of 
the moſt profound attention and vene- 
ration, Many perſons fancied they di. 
ſtinguiſhed the likeneſs of moſt of the 
Conclave in theſe animals; but this is 
generally believed to be a falſe obſerva- 

| tion, 
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tion, as the painter had no pique againſt 
any of their Eminences. What, how- 
ever, gave riſe to this idea, was, as I learn 
from the beſt authority, ſome diſlike he 
entertained againſt Cardinal Hippolito 
d Eſt, on account of his ſtupid treat- 
ment of his beloved poet Arioſto. He 
was even heardto repeat one day, when 
this Cardinal was advancing towards 
him, the following line from the Orlando: 

Vi wenia a bocca aperta il grofſo tonno. 

After he had finiſhed the altar-pieces 
above-mentioned, and preſented them to 
his Holinefs, he deſired permiſſion to 
ſtudy the works of Raphael, diſperſed in 
the apartments of the Vatican, So rea- 
ſonable a requeſt was not denied, and our 
artiſt, permitted to viſit every part of this 
immenſe palace, ſpent two months in 
ſtraying through the vaſt ſaloons, exa- 

oi mining 
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mining the antiques with a critical eye, 
and copying the paintings of Raphael. 
Charmed with the ſolitude of many of 
the coved halls in this ſtupendous edifice, 
he frequently retired to them with a few 
books he had choſen from the famous 
library, and his own volumes of deſigns. 
It was with difficulty he could be forced 
from his retirement to take the neceſſary 
"ſuſtenance, Thus delivered up to medi - 
tation, he compoſed a treatiſe upon his 
art, and a diſſertation upon the plurality 
of worlds, not publiſhed till after his 
death. He was perfectly ſerene whilſt 
occupied in this manner; but when his 
treatiſe and diſſertation were ended, and 
his deſigns after Raphael compleated, he 
abandoned himſelf to a melancholy, 
which overcaſt all his happineſs. He 
would now walk by moonlight through 
the 
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the lonely galleries, and revolve in his 
mind the inſtability of human grandeur. 
The magnificence of the ancient Romans 
reduced to heaps of mouldering ruins, 
objects continually before his eyes, re- 
minded him of the fall of empires, and 
this idea was attended by a ſeries of 


.others ſtill more gloomy. © So many 


great characters (ſaid he, as he was read- 
ing Tacitus on the capital of a broken 
column) paſſed away like fleeting clouds, 
of which no traces remain, fill me with 
the moſt intereſting reflections. Where 
now are thoſe crouds, which aſſiſted at 
the dedication of the capitol, that rended 
the air with their acclamations at the tri- 
umphs of Pompey, that feaſted at the 
table of Lucullus? All are no more. 


The time too muſt come, when theſe halls 
will be levelled with the plain, theſe 


arches 
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arches fall to the ground, and that awful 
period may alſo arrive when the moon 
ſhall ceaſe to caſt her gleams over their 
ruins.” The recollection of Tivoli now 
ſtole inſenſibly into his mind: He grew 
troubled, and reproached himſelf a thou- 
ſand times with having deſerted one who 
had ſacrificed all for him. Tho? he was 
ignorant of her ſad fate, the delicacy of 
her ſenſations recurred to his memory 
with innumerable circumſtances, which 
revived all his former tenderneſs, and 
mãny dreadful ſuſpicions haunted his 
fancy. If he ſlept, his dreams repreſent- 
ed her in the well known woods wailing 
as in anguiſh, or on the diſtant ſhore of 
rapid torrents beckoning him to conſole 
her in vain, for the inſtant he attempted 
to advance, tempeſts aroſe, and whirl- 
winds of fire ſnatched her ſcreaming 


from 
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from his ſight. Often he imagined him- 
ſelf reclining by her ſide in meads of 
flowers, under a ſky of the pureſt azure 
and ſuddenly ſhe would become ghaſtly 
pale, and frowning on him, drive him to 
a flood that rolled its black waves be- 
tween terrifying precipices, and daſhing 
into its current drag him after her, and 
then he would wake in horror, crying, 
« T drown! I drown!” Indeed he ſeems 
to have been ſelected as an example of 
divine vengeance. Alone in this great 
capitol, without a friend to adminiſter 
conſolation, or ſuſtain his ſinking ſpirits, 
he returned to Tivoli, fully reſolved to 
make every reparation to her who had 
placed ſuch unmerited confidence in his 
perjured breaſt. But ye who have any 
ſenſibility, figure to yourſclves the poig- 
nancy of his grief, when the firſt object 

he 
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he beheld was a young man, the brother 
of her he had loved, and who had lately 
taken the monaſtic habit, ſhuddering ar 
his ſight, and exclaiming, © Avaunt, 
wretch | my ſiſter plunged into that tor- 
rent for thee—for thee ſhe ĩs loſt forever 
and ſcarce three days did my mother ſur- 
vive her. Thourtoo ſhouldſt join them, or 
I would die a thouſand deaths, did not my 
order forbid me to vindicate my wrongs: 
Tis to my future hopes thou oweſt thy 
preſent ſafety; but be gone, leſt I break 
my vow, and ſacrifice thee to my re- 
venge.” Cowardice generally accom- 
panies guilt: Og, terrified at the reſolute 
aſpect of the young man, and appalled 
by the lively ſenſe of his wrongs, retired 
without making any reply, and re- 
mounting his horſe, which he had led 


wRen he aſcended the ſteeps of Tivoli, 
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galloped away with aſtoniſhing ſwiftneſs, 
without determining where to direct his 
route, In every paſſing wind, he fancied 
he heard voices upbraiding him with his 
crimes, and cries denouncing vengeance 
ſeemed to iſſue from every thicket he 
left behind. At length, harraſſed by 
continual fears, he ſtopped towards the 
cloſe of the evening, near the ſepulchre 
of Cecilia Metella, and throwing himſelf 
from his wearied horſe, which he left 
careleſsly to drink at a fountain, ſought 
the interior of the ſtructure. There, 
beneath the covert of a ſolitary pine, he 
folded his arms and remained till night 
in ſilence, the image of deſpair, The 
ſcreeches of noxious birds, which fre- 
quented the edifice, rouzed him from his 
trance, He ſtarred up, and quitted the 
ruins with terror, as if he had been per- 

— Y ſonally 
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ſonally guilty of the murder, and without 
looking for his horſe, turned his ſteps 
towards a garden he juſt diſtinguiſhed 
in the twilight. As he had taken no 
ſuſtenance the whole day, ſome branches 
loaded with fruit, that hung over the 
wall, offered themſelves opportunely to 
allay his hunger. Whilſt he was ga- 
thering them the moon aroſe, and diſco- 
vered faintly the defolate ſcene around : 
There a pillar yet erect with an humble 
ſhed beneath, whoſe roof leaned on its 
baſe: Here a tract of uncultivated 
ground ſtrewed with the fragments of 
ſuperb edifices, long ſince laid low: 
There the remains of fountains and 
aqueducts, whoſe hollow arches ſtill ec- 
choed the murmurs of rivulets, which 
forced their feeble courſe with difficulty 
thro? heaps of mouldering marbles, and 


roots 
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roots of fantaſtick , laurels, Rome lay 
extended beyond, diverſified by its domes 
and ſpires, and marked by a dim haze, 
proceeding from the lights in its palaces, 
Our wanderer liſtened to the confuſed 
ſounds of muſic, of revelry and triumph, 
which aroſe from the numerous habita- 
tions, but it was with diſguſt, He 
loathed every thing that was allied to 
Joy, and abhorred all that beſpoke feſti- 
vity, He remained unealy till the uproar 
ceaſed, and, when the ſurrounding re- 
gions were huſhed in the molt profound 
tranquillity, began his complaints, He 
was on the very point of depriving him- 
ſelf of exiſtence, and walked to and fro, 
agitated by all the violent emotions of 
deſpair, Half the night was ſpent in 
vain lamentations, and the grey twilight 
was juſt beginning to be viſible, when, 

I 2 wearied 
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wearied with inquietude, he ſunk down 
on the ground and fell into a ſlumber, 
in which the ſcene hovered before his 
fancy: A fictitious city was ſtretched 
out before him, enlightened by a ficti- 
tious moon. The ſhade of her he loved 
ſkimmed along a colonade, which caſt 
its ſhadows on the plain, and then ſtood 
leaning on the lonely pillar, uttered a 
feeble groan and glided by his ſide, Her 
wet garments clinging round her delicate 
ſhape, her ſwollen eyes and drooping 
hands, announced a melancholy fate, 
She ſeemed to ſay, * Why do my affec- 
tions ſtill linger on thee beyond the 
tomb !—Why doth my pale boſom ſtill 
cheriſh its wonted fires !—How comes it 
that I do not appear riding on a ſulphu- 
reous cloud, ſhaking a torch in my hand 
and ſcreaming out Perjury No] my 


gentle 
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gentle nature forbids me to injure thee, 
But mark! Quit yonder fatal city ; ſeek 
the iſlands of the ſouth, and may*ſt thou 
expiate thy crime!” 1 he form next ſhed 
ſome viſionary tears, and ſeemed to min- 
gle with the miſts of the morning. Og, 
awakened by the ſun beams, recollected 
his dream, and without even taking leave 
of the Cardinal Groſſocavallo, in whoſe 
care he had depoſited a coffer containing 
the rewards of his pencil, heedleſsly took 
the road to Naples, reſolving to pals into 
Sicily, and end his days in that iſland, 


For the ſake of brevity, let us ſuppoſe 
him arrived as far as Naples, ignorant of 
any perſon to whom he might addreſs 
himſelf, without money and aſhamed to 
own himſelf in diſtreſs. This was a 
mortifying ſituation to one who had been 


accuſtomed 
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accuſtomed to affluence and familiarized 
with proſperity. A kind of falſe pride 
prevented his making uſe of his art to 
extricate himſelf from theſe difficulties. 
« What, ſaid he, ſhall I, who have been 
courted by the nobles of Venice and the 
princes of Rome, whoſe pieces have been 
ſought after by the Holy Father himſelf, 
condeſcend to offer them to a Neapolitan 
rabble for a morſel of bread? But were 
I to preſent myſelf to the King, and 
implore his protection, my mean ap- 
pearance, ſo different from the idea which 
has been formed of me, would expoſe 
me to the deriſion of the whole court. 
What ſhall I do?—To whom ſhall I 
apply for ſuccour? Were I to meaſure 
back my ſteps to Rome, that city would 
remind me of all my miſery, and renew 
all my ſorrows; and muſt I not expect 

to 
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to be received as a man bereft of reaſon, 
a ſlave to inconſiſtency ?”? 


It happened, whilſt Og was bewailing 
himſelf in this manner, that a vaſt con- 
courſe of people, all hurrying to enter a 
church, attracted his attention, and, with- 
out rightly knowing what he did, he 
joined the throng and followed it into a 
chapel, where, to his ſurprize, he beheld 
his picture of St. Anthony preaching to 
the fiſhes placed over the altar and ad- 
mired with univerſal rapture. One per- 
ſon was charmed with the poſition of the 
ſaint, his outſtretched arm and enthu- 
ſiaſtic countenance, Another praiſed the 
amiable phyſiognomy of an huge thunny, 
firſt and foremoſt amongſt the auditors. 
A third impiouſly wiſhed ſuch fine fiſh 
transferred to his own table, and a wag, 

who 
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who was ſquinting in a corner of the cha- 
pel, would have ſaid a ſmart thing if he 
had dared. In ſhort, every body ex. 
preſſed their admiration after their own 
way, and our painter was ſo affected with 
theſe impartial praiſes, that he burſt into 
tears, and made ſuch an extravagant out- 
cry that the prieſt was ready to ſouſe 
him for a demoniac. But no ſooner did 
he declare himſelf the author of that 
maſter-piece which excited ſuch admira- 
tion, and produce ſome deſigns he always 
carried about with him as credentials, 
than the Count Zigzaggi ſtepping for- 
wards welcomed him to Naples, invited 
him to his houſe, and aſſured him of the 
King's protection. Though Og was ſe- 
cretly overjoyed at ſo obliging an offer, 
yet his delicacy prevented his imme- 
diately accepting it, and it was not till 

1 after 
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afcer repeated intreatics and innumerable 
compliments, that he could be prevailed 
upon to accompany Signor Zigzaggi to 
his palace. As the pride of genius often 
increaſes with poverty, Zigzaggi was 
dreadfully perplexed how to treat his 
gueſt with ſufficient reſpect; for Og, 
though encumbered with no great change 
of raiment, would not accept of any from 
the Count, and ſhutting himſelf up in a 
cloſet that looked towards the Bay, with 
his pallet and pencils, refuſed to ſee any 
perſon till he had acquainted Andrew 
Guelph with his condition. An expreſs 
was ſpeedily diſpatched to Venice, and, 
in ſeven weeks after, his faithful friend 
arrived with a ſplendid ſuite, and a coffer 
filled with 15,000 ſequines. Andrew had 
employed his time in a different manner 
from Og. He had met with no damſel 

| K that 
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that died for love of him, and after. 
wards ſcared him in his dreams, He had 
whined away no months in ſhady retire- 
ments, nor waſted his youthful hours in 
ſauntering through deſerted galleries, or 
in moralizing upon the decline of empires. 
Though he had written no diſſertation 


upon the plurality of worlds, he had 
realized, by his application, the plura- 
lity of ſequines, with which he was far 
better contented, and Og, in his preſent 
circumſtances, thought he had great rea- 
ſon. Andrew had heard of his friend's 
ridiculous conduct, and lamented his 
being carried away by the impetuoſity 
of his imagination; but he was ſo happy 
in being reſtored to him, that he for- 
got all his faults, and from this time 
would never believe he had any. Og 
related his adventures with ſuch a mov- 


ing 
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ing ſimplicity, that his friend diſſolved 
into tears, and mourned the maid of Ti- 
voli with unfeigned affliction. He tried 
to ſooth Og's melancholy by recounting 
what had happened to himſelf, and de- 
ſcribing the ingenious productions of 
Schooreel, who had travelled to the Holy 
Land, where he had painted the ſepul- 
chre of Chriſt. Andrew would not al- 
low his friend to depend long upon the 
Count's benevolence : he bought a houſe 
and gardens on the ſhore oppoſite to the 
iſland of Iſchia, and provided himſelf 
with boats, in which he uſed to ſhare the 
diverſion of fiſhing with his friend, whoſe 
mind, calmed by the lovely proſpects 
around this agreeable ſolitude, ſituated 
in one of the fineſt climates of Europe, 
began torecoverits long-loſt ſerenity. Og, 
willing to leave Zigzaggi a proof of his 
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gratitude, deſired Andrew's aſſiſtance in 


compoſing and finiſhing a picture, which 
ſhould excel all his former productions. 


They choſe a ſubje& capable of diſ- 
playing their various talents, and ſe- 
cluding themſelves from all ſociety in 
their romantic villa, ſpent a whole win- 
ter in bringing their ſcheme to perfection. 
The piece which reſulted from this ap- 
plication was ſo tranſcendent as to merit 
a very particular deſcription, Our paint- 
ers had been reading an old Italian 
poem, which related the deeds of the an- 
tediluvian giants and heroes, their aſto- 
niſhing magnificence, and the wars they 
waged againſt the cherubims that guard- 
ed the ſacred mount of Paradiſe. It 
ſung of Noah and the inſpirations he 
received from the Deity, by whoſe com- 

mand 
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mand he had raiſed the ark, and preſerved 
himſelf and his children from univerſal 
deſtruction, The approach of the de- 
luge, the conſternation of mankind, the 
horrid deſpair of the giants, and the 
wreck of nature, were all deſcribed with 
ſuch energy as ſet the imagination of Og 
all on fire, and totally poſſeſſed him with 
antediluvian ſubjects. He laboured 
with his ideas, he could not reſt till he 
had embodied them, and during the 
whole time which he employed in paint- 
ing the capital performance I am going to 
deſcribe, he was in a kind of rapture. 


He repreſented a vaſt hall in the ark, 
ſupported by tall ſlender columns of a 
ſtrange unknown architecture. Above 
were domes, which admitted a pale watery 


light, diffuſing a ſacred gloom over the 


whole 
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wholeapartment. On the foreground he 
placed the venerable patriarch, in extaſy 
at the ſight of an angel, deſcending ma- 
jeſtically on a rainbow, which caſt its 
vivid tints on the cornices of the hall, 
gleaming with gems, Theſe bright hues 
were powerfully contraſted with the 
ſhade that prevailed in the background, 
where a line of portals, inſcribed with 
myſterious characters, ſeemed juſt emerg- 
ing from the darkneſs, The form of the 
angel ſeemed to hover in the air. It 
was lucid and tranſparent, its hair ſeemed 
like waving ſun-beams, and its counte- 
nance was worthy of a miniſter of the 
Deity. The rays which darted from the 
angel ſtruck upon ſeveral altars, vaſes 
and golden ornaments dilperſed in Vas 
rious parts of the apartment. Theſe 
Andrew finiſhed with his accuſtomed 

delicacy, 
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delicacy, But it would be in vain to 
attempt giving an idea of the patriarch's 
countenance; fo many expreſſions were 
united in his features, His arms were 
extended in the very act of veiling his 
face with his ample robe, which fell 
around him in variety of folds and par- 
tially covered the cedar floor, rendered 
with the greateſt truth. Every perſon 
that was admitted to the ſight of this 
performance, returned ſtruck with aſto- 
niſhment. Sig. Zigzaggi, though by no 
means able to comprehend the ſubject, 
or admire its ſublimity, gloried in poſ- 
ſefling ſuch a treaſure, and encouraged 
Og of Baſan to paint its companion, who 
ſtill adhering to his antediluvian ſubject, 
deſigned another chamber in the ark, leſs 
awful than the former, but more pleaſ- 
ing. Noah and his family appeared in 

a ſpacious 
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a ſpacious apartment enlightened by 
lamps depending from the arched roof, 
which was ſtudded with ſtars. The 
painter had laviſhed a variety of ſplendid 
decorations on the arcades which ſup- 
ported the edifice, under which Shem 
and his ſpouſe were ſeated on beds co- 


vered with the furs of animals. Ham 


and Japhet were tending a number of 
quadrupeds, who were diſcovered behind 
a'range of lattices. Heaps of flowers 
and baſkets of various fruits occupied 
the ſpace neareſt the eye; where two 
children were ſporting with peacocks 
and other birds, whoſe plumage ſeemed 
to give way under their preſſure. Noah, 
with his hands claſped together, was re- 
preſented in a tranſport of gratitude, ex- 
tolling that Being who guided the ark 


through the waters, and forbad the waves 
88 e 
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to daſh it againſt the peaks of the moun- 
tains, The imaginary coſtume was pre- 
ſerved with judgment, and the light 
which the lamps yielded was warm, 
glowing, and well thrown on the objects. 
This picture was eſteemed above criti- 
eiſm, and its fame reaching the King's 
ears, Og was ſent for and conducted to a 
private audience by the Count Zigzaggi. 
His Majeſty, charmed with the painter's 

eloquent converſation; took a rich dia- 
mond from his finger and preſented it to 
him. Zigzaggi placed the family-piece 
of the ark in one of the royal apart- 
ments, from whence it was ſoon after 
tranſported to Spain, and forms at pre- 
ſent the principal ornament of the Eſcu- 
rial, Cardinal Groſſocavallo, who had 
heard of our artiſt's ſucceſs at Naples, 


vrote him a very obliging letter, accom- 


8 panied 
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panied by the coffer he had placed under 
his care, which his Eminence had aug- 
mented by a conſiderable preſent, The 
coffer and letter were delivered to Og by 
a young man the Cardinal recommended 
to his notice, This was Benboaro Ben- 
bacaio, who had ſtudied under Julio 
Romano, but whoſe ſchool he had quit- 
ted to place himſelf under the direction 
of Og of Baſan. Benboaro reſembled 
him in many reſpects; particularly in an 
imagination wild and fingular, and a taſte 
acquired by a particular obſervation of 
nature. Above all, an enthuſiaſtic admi- 
ration of Og's productions prepoſſeſſed 
that painter in his favour, who received 
him without any heſitation, and heard 
with pleaſure his critiques on the Roman 
ſchool. © There they forced me,” ſaid 
he,** cternally to repeat the ſame ſubjects; 
| | they 
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they obliged me to ſtudy anatomy, to 
which ſcience I had ever.a diſguſt ; they 
pinioned my imagination ; in ſhort, they 
enſlaved my pencil, which is at preſent 
free, and ſhall be dedicated to your ſer- 
vice.” Benboaro had not remained a year 
with Og before the latter declared his reſo- 
lution to him of going into Sicily, where 
he propoſed ſpending the remainder of his 
days in the ſociety of Andrew Guelph. If, 
ſaid he to his diſciple, a youth like you 
can forego the pleaſures of this gay city, 
can ſpurn the allurements of the world 
and bury yourſelf in the ſolitudes of 
Mongebello, you may follow me; if not, 
open my coffers, and retire loaded with 
half their contents. The young man pro- 


teſted the world had no charms to entice 
him from one to whom he was eternally 
attached, and, throwing himſelf at his 

L 2 feet, 
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feet, beſeeched him not to leave him be- 
hind. Og conſented; and the week fol- 
lowing embarked with his diſciple and 
Andrew Guelph for the iſland, in which 
he was to caſt his laſt look on ce 
of nature. It was in the beginning of 
fummer, the ſea calm and reflecting the 
yaried ſhores of the bay of Naples, when 
their bark was rowed out of port. At 
night they touched at the iſland of Ca- 
prea, where they landed, and pitched 
their tents in a little green ſpot, ſhaded 
with wood and in the midſt of rocks and 
ruins. As ſoon as the morning ſtar ap- 
peared on the horizon, they quitted Ca- 
prea, and taking advantage of a briſk 
gale, crowded their fails and reached 
Cape Policaſtro before ſun-ſet, The face 
of the country ſeemed ſo delightfully 
| yooded, that they caſt anchor off a pro- 
montory, 


good folks ſupplied them with milk, bread 
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montory, and landing, began to penetrate 
into the foreſts which covered the ſhores. 
Among them they found many irregular 
lawns, hemmed in by thicketsof laurel and 
baxgvith here and there a tall pine riſing 
1 amongſt them, whoſe ſtems were 
loaded with luxuriant woodbines. The 


ſun had juſt ſunk into the ocean when they 


attained theſe pleaſing regions, where the 
freſhneſs of the breezes, the clearneſs of the 
ſprings, and the odour of the plants and 
flowers, which began to be diffuſed in 
every gale, tempted them to erect their 
tents and remain there till the full of the 


moon. Another circumſtance which 


perſuaded them to ſtay was the neigh- 
bourhood of a ruin, where ſome very 
hoſpitable peaſants had erected ſheds to 
ſcreen their herds from the heats, —Theſe 


and 
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and fruit in abundance, Being rather 
fatigued with their voyage, the lowing 
of the cattle and the buzzing of night- 
flies, ſoon lulled them to ſleep. Six days 
were ſpent in ſeeking herbs in the woods, 
drawing under the ſhade, and dancing 
with the peaſants on the green. Ben- 
boaro declared he never knew happineſs 
till now, and being charmed with the 
wild beauties of ſome of his ruſtic part- 
ners, he would fain have perſuaded Og 
of Baſan to fix his abode near their cot- 
tages; but his deſigns were unalterable, 
and on the full of the moon he ordered 
him to deſcend the hillocks and repair 
to the ſhore, where the veſſel was ready 
to receive them. He obeyed, not with- 
put reluctance, and kept his eyes fixed 
on the ſmoak which aſcended from the 
cottages, whoſe roofs juſt peeped above 
* the 
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the thickets, till the moon concealed her - 
ſelf behind a cloud. This moment of 
darkneſs plunged Og into a reverie; he 
thought of Tivoli and ſighed. Andrew 
ſlept, and Benboara wiſhed himſelf with 
the cottagers. Before morning they 
were off Policaſtro, and the next day. 


coaſted the ſhores of Calabria, whoſe 


diſtant mountains were tinged with a 
deep azure. The vaſt foreſts which 
reached quite from the feet of the high- 
lands to the water's edge concealed the 
ruins of Peſtum, at that time unknown. 
Towards evening it fell calm, and our 
voyagers put their oars in motion till 
they approached a ſhady bay, where 
they reſted on them and enjoyed the re- 
freſhing fragrance of the vegetation 
waſhed by a gentle ſhower. The calm 
continuing, they landed in the bay, with 

ſome 
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ſome difficulty on account of the rocks; 
which bordered the ſhore, A ridge of 
cliffs projected into the ſea, covered by 
dark thickets of oak. Below were ſeve. 
ral coves that received the waters and 
afforded convenient baths. Above were 
jagged pinnacles, ſhaded by Italian pines 
and trodden alone by goats, who were 
friſking careleſsly amongſt them. Whilſt 
Og and his companions were examining 
this ſylvan ſcene, they perceived a flight 
of birds, purſued by eagles, take refuge 
in a grotto which had eſcaped their obſer- 
vation. It was ſpacious and lofty, its 
ſides ſeemed worn by the courſe of wa- 
ters into variety of uncouth ſhapes, and 
a rill trickled along the pavement, which 
was ſtrewed with dry leaves. The whole 
ſcene reminded them of Virgil's deſcrip- 


tion of a bay in the firſt Eneid, 
| Hine 


mufs 
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Hine atque hinc vaſtz rapes, geminique mi- 
nantur | ; 
In cœlum ſeopali, quorum ſub verticelate 
Zquora tuta ülent: tum ſylvis Scenacoruſcis 
Deſuper, horrentique atrum .nemus imminet 
umbra, 
Fronte ſub adversà ſcopulis pendentibus An- 
trum: | | 
Intus aquæ dulces vivoque ſedilia ſaxo, 
Nympharum domus, 


Here they kindled a fire and ſpent the 
night in converſation, At the firſt dawn 
they ſer fail for the ſtreights, and leaving 
the Lipari iſlands behind, arrived within 
fight of Meſſina juſt as its magnificent 
buildings and the galliots in its harbour 
were illuminated by the ſetting ſun; 
They enjoyed the perfume of the clover 
fields which ſurround the city, and Og 
ſmiled with complacency on the iſland, 
where he promiſed himſelf many happy 

M years 
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years of peaceful retirement. No ſooner 
were they landed than ſome of the Sicilian 
nobles, who had notice of their arrival, 
came down to the port to receive them, 


and deſired they might lodge them in 


their houſes. Og drew a favourable 
augury from this reception, and his dif. 
ciple, pleaſed with the gay proſpect of the 
city, and flattered by the compliments 
of the Sicilians, forgot his cottagers, and 
began ſecretly to wiſh his maſter might 
poſtpone his project of retirement, He 
could not conceal his pleaſure at finding 
himſelf in an illuminated palace, at a 
ſplendid table, covered with delicacies 
and ſparkling with wines, environed by 
fair Sicilians warbling the ſoft airs of their 
country. Andrew, who was of a very 
ſocial diſpoſition, bleſſed the art which 
procured him ſuch company, and Og of 

Baſan 
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T Baſan thought no more, at preſent, of the 
P ſolitudes of Mangebello. After the re- 
. paſt ſucceeded a lively ball, at which Og 
, danced, though rather untowardly ; but 
* when he was known to be the famous 
F painter, nobody cared to laugh. The 
7 next day his kind patrons introduced 
p him to the principal citizens of Meſſina, 
* who delighted in the fine arts: to theſe 
4 he preſented ſeveral volumes of ſketches 
4 and deſigns after nature. During two 
4 years which he paſſed at Meſſina, he, to- 
8 gether with his friend and his diſciple, 
19 adorned many churches and cabinets 
2 with their paintings; but tired at length 
* with the buſtle of a city life he languiſh- 
* ed after retirement. 

7 

0 Andrew Guelph, who had lately mar- 
) 


ried a beautiful Sicilian with confiderable 
A M 2 riches, 


riches, was hy Agmaganrns,ready to accom - 
pliſh this deſignyapd;pleadedgthe cares 
of a family forqhis excuſe. As for Ben- 
boaro, he would never quit his maſter; 
neither the charms of Meſſina, nor its gay 
inhabitants, nor the amuſements of a 
lively ſociety, could induce him to aban- 
fon him, and without diſcovering any re- 
luctance, he followed Og into the foreſts 
and wilds, which ſkirt the little moun- 
tains and extinguiſhed valcanoes around 
mount Etna, They wandered together 
over all the regions of this famoys moun- 
tain, and at laſt pitched upon a ſpot near 
the celebrated cheſnut trees, here they 
built a hut and fixed their reſidence, 
Aſter they had remained about two 
months in this ſequeſtered habitation, Og 
grew reſtleſs and melancholy. The 
parting injunction of the maid of Tivoli 

ruſhed 
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ruſhed freſh into his mind, and with re- 
doubled force. He had now viſited 
thoſe regions, which he doubted not were 
meant by the iſlands of the ſouth, to 
which ſhe had commanded him to fly, 
RecolleCting her laſt wiſh, that he might 
expiate his crime, he was one day over- 
heard to ſay, Ah! thoſe laſt words, 
ſo ſoftened by her affection, were ſurely 
not ſo much a wiſh as a prophecy ; and 
I, who till this moment fondly thought 
myſelf purſuing a calm and long retire- 
ment, in this delicious climate, have been 
making my prozreſs hither but to finiſh 
my courſe. The time of expiating my 
baſeneſs draws near, and methinks at 
this inſtant I ſce the pale form of her I 
betrayed hovering over me, and beckon- 
ing me up to the ſummit of yonder vol; 


cano. Tes, there mult be the fated ſceng 
of 
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ſhall 9 | 
deſpairing it may day render me 
worthy of thy ſociety and ene in 
a ring. 4-00 world.” ; 


Nothing could exceed the aſtoniſh- 
ment of Benboaro, who caught every 
ſyllable of this ſtrange ſoliloquy. The 
youth, concluding his maſter's ſenſes 
and imagination diiturbed, neglected no 
means in his power to comfort, or aſſuage 
him. All his attention, however, failed 
to alleviate the ſorrow which preyed upon 
Og's mind, and one morning he ordered 
him in a peremptory manner to leave him 
in entire ſolitude. Benboaro refuſing to 
comply, his maſter ruſhed into the thickeſt 
of the foreſts, and was ſhortly concealed 

| from 
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and aſcendi 1 which the bold- 
eſt — 4 was afraid to Ea ſubſiſting 
all the while on the fruits and berries he 
caſually met with. The region of ſnow 
which encircles the Crater did not deter 
his enquiries. With incredible labour 
he ſtruggled over rocks of ice, ſeeking 
his maſter's veſtiges in vain. By night 
he was directed by the mournful light of 
thoſe eternal fires which iſſue from the 
peak of the mountain, and by day a few 
ſtraggling crucifixes, erected over the 


A graves of unhappy travellers, who had 
K periſhed in the expedition, ſerved him at 
90 once as a mark and a memorial of the 
N perils of his route. On the fourth day, 
4 after a night ſpent almoſt without ſleep, 


he 
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he aroſe, and lifting up his eyes faw be- 
fore him the m of that tremendous 
volcano, whieh the ſuperſtition of the 
times led him to believe the entrance of 
Hell. The ſolitude in which he found 
himſelf, the fullen murmur of the vol- 
cano, and all the horrors of the ſcene 
worked ſo ſtrongly on his imagination, 
that he fancied he beheld ſtrange ſhapes 
deſcending and aſcending the ſteeps of 
the fery gulph. He even believed he 
heard the ſcreams of deſolation and the 
cries of torment iſſuing from the abyſs. 
Such was his terror, that he neglected to 
turn his eyes on the vaſt proſpe&s below, 
and haſtening from the edge of the Crater, 
where he had ſtood petrified for ſome 
minutes, returned over the deſerts of 
fmow, fainting with his roils, and in deſpair 
of ever beholding his maſter more. 
8 As 
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As ſoon as he reached the verge of the 
woods, he fell on the ground in a deep 
ſleep, from which he was awakened by 
ſome peaſants, who were collecting ſul. 
phur. Of theſe he eagerly enquired, 
whether they had ſeen a man with a 
long beard and armed with a ſcymitar? 
« Yes,” anſwered they, © we have ſeen 
him: The vile ſorcerer has blaſted us 
with his haggard eyes. He piſſed us juſt 
beneath the cliffs, which hang over the 
great cheſnut-tree, muttering execrations 
and talking to the winds. A violent 
tempeſt enſued, which has deſtroyed three 
of our cottages, and in the midſt of the 
ſtorm we ſaw the old wretch that occa- 
fioned it fall from the cliff, wrapped in 


a blue flame. The Virgin preſerve us 


from his maledictions !“ Benboaro wiſh- 


ed to hear no more; and quitting the 
N peaſants 
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. peaſants without making any reply, he 
returned weeping to his hut, doubting no 
longer of his maſter's unhappy fate. 
Having provided himſelf with cheſnuts, 
he croſſed the wilds between the foot of 
the mountain and Meſſina, ſleeping in 
the day and travelling in the cool of the 
evening, All the way he bewailed the 
dangers and extravagances to which ge- 
nius is expoſed, and arrived pale with 
grief and fatigue at Andrew's houſe. 
His countenance told his tale before he 
related it; Andrew was almoſt diſtracted 
with the news, and never ceaſed till his 
death, which happened three years after, 
to lament the deſpair of his unhappy 
friend, Benboaro, ſtill in ſearch of inſtruc- 
tion, ſailed to Italy, ſhortly after his re- 
turn from the mountain, in the beginning 
of the year 1547, where he greatly diſtin- 

guiſhed 
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„be guimed himſelf, The family of Andrew 
ſtill ſubſiſt in Sicily, and have inherited 
many of his valuable paintings: his ſon 
had a taſte for the art, and has left be- 
hind him ſeveral pieces diſperſed in the 
cabinets of the curious, For diſtinc- 
tion, the father is-called Old Andrew 
Guelph, 


kin- N 2 Sucrewaſſer 


Sucrewaſſer of Vienna, 


_— 


UR readers muſt now be preſented 
with ſcenes and occurrences widely 
differing from thoſe which laſt we placed 
before them. They will no longer be- 
hold an artiſt, conſumed by the fervour 
of his genius and bewildered by the 
charms of his imagination ; but the moſt 
prudent and ſage amongſt them will ad- 
mire the regular and conſiſtent conduct 
of Sucrewaſſer, which forms a ſtriking 
contraſt to the eccentricity of Og. 


The family of the Sucrewaſſers had 
been long eſtabliſhed at Vienna; they 


had 
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had kept a grocer's ſhop, which de- 
ſcended from father to ſon thro? a courſe 
of many generations, The father of our 
artiſt exerciſed his hereditary buſineſs 
with the ſame probity as his anceſtors. 
His mother, the daughter of a Lombard 
pawnbroker, was the beſt ſort of woman 
in the world, and had no other fault than 
loving wine and two or three men be- 
ſides her huſband. Young Sucrewaſſer 
was inveſted, at the age of ſix years, with 
the family apron, and after having per- 
formed errands for ſome time, was ad- 
mitted to the deſk at twelve; but diſco- 
vering a much greater inclination for 
deſigning the paſſengers, which were 
walking to fro before the window where 
he was doomed to ſit, than noting the 
articles of his father's commerce in his 
book, he was bound apprentice to an 
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uncle of his mother, who painted he- 


raldry for the Imperial Court, and his 
brother was promoted to the deſk in his 
room. Sucrewaſſer took great delight 
in his new ſituation, and learnt, with 
ſucceſs, to beſtow due ſtrength on a 
lion's paw, and give a courtly flouriſh to 
a dragon's tail, His eagles began to be 
remarked for the juſtneſs of their pro- 
portions and the neatneſs of their plum- 
age; in ſhort, an Italian painter, by 
name Inſignificanti, remarked the deli- 
cacy of his pencil, and was reſolved to 
obtain him for his ſcholar. The youth, 
finding himſelf in a comfortable ha- 
bitation with a kind uncle, who was in 
a thriving way, and who offered him a 
ſhare in his buſineſs when the time of his 
apprenticeſhip ſhould expire, expreſſed 
no great deſire to place himſelf under the 

tuition 
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tuition of Tnfignificanti; but as that 
painter had acquired a very ſplendid re- 
putation, and was eſteemed exceedingly 
rich, his parents eommanded him to ac- 
cept the offer, and Sucrewaſſer never 
diſobeyed. He remained two or three 
years with this maſter, which he em- 
ployed in faithfully copying his Works; 
generally ſmall landſcapes, with ſhep- 
herds and ſhepherdeſſes feeding their 
flocks, or piping uhder Arcadian ſhades. 
Theſe pieces pleaſed the world in gene- 
ral and ſold well, which was all Inſigni- 
ficanti deſired, and Sucrewaſſer had no 
other ambition than that of his maſter. 
The greateſt harmony ſubſiſted between 
them till three years were expired. 


About this time the Princeſs Dolgo- 
ruzki, then at the Court of Vienna, ſelected 
Inſig- 


Inſignificanti and his pupil to paint her 
favourite lap-dog, whoſe pendent ears 
and. beautifully curling tail ſeemed to 
call loudly for a portrait. Inſignificanti, 
before he began the picture, aſked his 
pupil, with all the mildneſs of condeſcen. 
fion, Whether he did not approve his 
intentions of placing the dog on a red 
velvet cuſhion. Sucrewaſler replied gen- 
tly, that he preſumed a blue one would 
produce a much finer effect. His ma- 
ſter, ſurprized to find this difference of 
opinion, elevated his voice, and exclaim- 
ed, Aye, but I propoſe adding a gold 
fringe, which ſhall diſplay all the per- 
fection of my art; all the feeling delicacy 
of my pencil; but, hark you! I deſire 
you will abſtain from ſpoiling this part 
of the picture with your groſs touch, 
and never maintain again that blue will 

O admit 
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admit of half the ſplendor of red.” Theſe 
laſt words were pronounced with ſuch 
energy, that Sucrewaſſer laid down his 
pencil, and begged leave to quit his 
maſter; who ſoon conſented, as he feared 
Sucrewaſler would ſurpaſs him in a very 
ſhort ſpace of time. The young man 
was but coolly received by his parents, 
who chided him for abandoning his 
maſter; but when they perceived his 
performances ſold as well as before this 
rupture, their anger ceaſed, and they per- 
mitted him to travel to Venice, after 
having beſtowed on him their benedic- 
tion with the greateſt cordiality. 


His route lay through ſome very ro. 
mantic country, which he never deigned 
to regard, modeſtly conjecturing he was 
not yet worthy to copy nature; ſo with- 

out 
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out ſtray ing either to the right or to the 
left, he arrived at Venice in perfe& 
health, and recommended himſelf firſt to 
the public by painting in freſco on the 
walls of ſome caſinos. The ſubjects 
were either the four Seaſons or the three 
Graces. Now and then a few blind Cu- 
pids, and ſometimes a lean Fury, by way 
of variety. The colouring was gay and 
tender, and the drawing correct. The faces 
were pretty uniform and had all the moſt 
delightful ſmirk imaginable; even his 
Furies looked as if they were half inclined 
to throw their torches into the water, and 
the ſerpents around their temples were as 
mild as eels. Many ladies ſtiled him 
Pittore amabile, and many gentlemen 
had their ſnuff- boxes painted by his 
hand, He lived happily and content- 


edly till he became acquainted with 
O 2 Soorcrout, 
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Soorcrout, who was a great admirer of 
Titian, and adviſed him by all means to 
copy his performances; and as he gene- 
rally followed the advice of thoſe who 
thought it worth their while to give him 
any, he immediately ſet about it, but did 
not profit ſo much as he expected, It 
was Soorcrout who engaged him in that 
unlucky diſpute with Og of Baſan and 
Andrew Guelph; a controverſy which 
lowered them conſiderably in the eyes of 
the world, and forfeited them the pro- 
tection of Signor Boccadolce. 


After this diſgrace, Soorcrout went to 
England, and Sucrewaſſer loitered in the 
environs of Venice till the ſtorm was blown 
over. - He then returned, lived peaceably 
there many years, and died at] length 
of a cold he caught at a party on the 
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water. His moſt ſplendid performance, 
Salome, mother of the Maccabees, which 
he imitated from Titian, was ſold by 
Soorcrout in England. 


Blunderbuſſiana. 


* 8 _— 


T is with difficulty we can aſcertain 
the place or even the country where 
this artiſt was born; but we have moſt 
reaſon to imagine it was in Dalmatia, 
towards the confines of Croatia, Rou- 
zinſki Blunderbuſſiana, father of him 
whoſe adveatures will be the ſubje& of 
the following pages, was captain of ſome 
banditti, for many years the terror of 
Dalmatia and the neighbouring coun- 
tries. This formidable band exerciſed the 
moſt unlimited depredations, and as they 
were very numerous, nothing butan army 
could oppoſe them. Finding, however, 
ſecurity in defiles amongſt the moun- 
| tains, 
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tains, known but to themſelves, the Ve- 
netian and Hungarian ſoldiery attempted 
their extirpation in vain. Rouzinſki, 
their leader, was one of the haughticſt 
of mankind; his uncommon ſtature, 
matchleſs intrepidity, and wonderful 
ſucceſs, had raiſed him to the deſpotic 
command of theſe brave ſavages, to 
whom no enterprize ſeemed impoſſible, 
and who executed their projects almoſt 
as ſoon as they were conceived. The 
caves in which they reſided were hol- 
lowed in the rocks, forming the ſummit 
of a mountain in the wild province of 
the Morlakes, which they had in a man- 
ner ſubdued; no one daring to approach 
the ſpot where they had eſtabliſhed their 
habitations. The peak of this moun- 
tain, ſeen from afar, was regarded by 
the Dalmatians with horror, Had they 

| known 
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known what ſcenes it concealed, they 
would have trembled indeed. The plan 
of this work will not admit a particular 
deſcription of this mountain and its caves, 
or elſe I ſhould certainly have lain before 
my readers ſome particulars concerning the 
reſidence of theſe banditti, which, perhaps, 
might have been worthy their attention; 
but at preſent I muſt confine myſelf 
merely to what relates to the life of Blun- 
derbuſſiana. His father returning with 
a rich booty from Turky, brought with 
him a lady of ſome diſtinction, who had 
fallen unfortunately into his hands, He 
conveyed her to his cave, attempted to 
amuſe her with the ſight of choſe maga- 
Zines (immenſe grottos) which contained 
his treaſures, and by degrees falling 
deeply in love with her, laid them all at 


her feet, | | 
0 . P The 
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The young Turk, who had ſeen but 
little of the world, was charmed with the 
manly aſpect of her admirer, and dazzled 
by his liberality, after ſome time forgot 
the diſguſt his ſavage profeſſion inſpired, 
She at length conſented to make him hap- 
Py; and our hero ſprung from this con- 
nection, which was celebrated with tu- 
multuous feſtivity throughout all the 
ſu bterraneous empire. Blunderbuſſiana's 
firſt ideas, caught from the objects a- 
round, cannot be ſuppoſed of the gen · 
tleſt nature. He beheld gloomy caverns 
hollowed in craggy rocks, which threat - 
ened every inſtant to fall upon his head. 
He heard each night dreadful relations 
of combats which had happened in the 
day, and often, when wandering about 


the entrance of the caves, he ſpied his 


father and his companions ſtripping the 
ſlain, 
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flain, and letting down their bodies into 
pits and fiſſures which had never been 
fathomed. Being long inured to ſuch 
ghaſtly ſights, he by degrees grew pleaſed 
with them, and his inclination for paint- 
ing firſt manifeſted itſelf in the deſire he 
had of imitating the figures of his father's 
warriors. 


Rouzinſki, as ſoon as his ſon was 
able to dart a javelin or bear a 
muſket, led him to the chace, and exult- 
ed in the activity with which he pur- 
ſued the boar, and the alacrity with 
which he murdered the trembling ſtag. 
After he had ſpent a year in theſe ſan- 
guinary amuſements, his father thought 
him worthy to partake his expeditions, 
and led him firſt to the rencounter of a 
pretty large body of Turks, who eſcort- 

P 2 ed 
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ed ſome Hungarian merchants. Such 
for the future muſt be your game,” ſaid 
the ruthleſs robber to his ſon, who per- 


formed prodigies of cruelty and valour. 


But let me draw a veil over ſuch fright- 
ful pictures. Though the truth forbids 
me entirely to conceal them, humanity 
pleads ſtrongly for the abridgment of 
their relation. TWO ſummers paſſed 
away in continual rapines and eternal 
ſcenes of active oppreſſion. The winter 
was the ſeaſon of repoſe, and the young 
Rouzinſki employed it in recollecting 
the adventures of the ſummer months 
and fixing them by his pencil. Some- 
times he read a treatiſe upon painting, 
found amongſt the ſpoils of ſome Ita- 
lians, which aſſiſted him infinitely, 
They much recommended the ſtudy of 
anatomy, and he did not heſitate to fol- 
1 . low 
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low the advice they gave. His father's 
band frequently bringing bodies to their 
caves, he amuſed himſelf with diſſecting 
and imitating the ſeveral parts, till he 
attained ſuch a perfection in muſcular 
expreſſion as 1s rarely ſeen in the works 
of the greateſt maſters. His application 
was ſurprizing; for his curioſity to exa- 
mine the ſtructure of the human frame 
being inflamed, he purſued the ſtudy with 
ſuch eagerneſs as thoſe who are not ama- 
teurs cannot eaſily imagine, Every day 
diſcovered ſome new artery, or tendon to 
his view; every hour produced ſome 
maſterly deſign, and though without any 
perſon to guide him, he made a progreſs 
which would have done credit to the 
moſt eminent artiſts, He now began to 
put his figures together in a great man- 
ner, and to group them with judgment; 
but 
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but colours were wanting, and without 
materials, Michael Angelo would have 
conceived the dome of St. Peter's in vain. 
He had read in his treatiſe of the works of 
Italian painters, which he languiſhed to 
behold, and was determined, if poſſible, 
in the enſuing ſummer, to eſcape from 
his father and fly to a country, where he 
might indulge his inclinations z how- 
ever, for the preſent he was charmed 
with the opportunities of perfecting 
himſelf in anatomy, and that occupation 
diverted his intention of taking flight for 
ſome time. In the ſpring he uſed early 
in the morning to quit his cave, and fre- 
quently truſſing a body over his ſhoul- 
ders, repaired to a wood, and delighted 
himſelf in exploring it. Inſtead of car- 
rying with him, in his walks, a nice 
pocket edition of ſome Elzevir claſſic, 
| he 
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he never was without a leg or an arm, 
which hewent ſlicing along, and generally 
accompanied his operations with a me« 
lodious whiſtling ; for he was of a chear- 
ful diſpoſition, and, if he had had a dif- 
ferent education, would have been an 
ornament to ſociety. 


Summer came, and he was called 
to attend his father and a ſelect detach- 
ment of the band, on an expedition into 
the Hungarian territories ; but ſome re- 
gular troops being aware of their inten- 
tions, lay in ambuſh for their coming, 
ſallied upon them, and left the old Rou- 
zinſki, with thirty of his comrades, dead 
upon the field, Blunderbuſſiana eſcap- 
ed, and made the beſt of his way thro? 
foreſts deemed impenetrable, and moun- 
tains, where he ſubſiſted on wild fruit 


and 
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and the milk of goats. When he reached 
the borders of cultivation, his ſavage 
mien and the barbarous roll of his eyes, 
frighted every villager that beheld him; 
and ſo ſtrange was his appearance, that 
ſome ſaid he could be nothing but the 
Antichriſt, and others believed him to be 
the Wandering Jew. After having expe- 
Tienced innumerable hardſhips, which 
none but. thoſe accuſtomed from their 
infancy to fatigues could have ſuſtained, 
he arrived at Friuli; where he was em- 
ployed in cutting wood, by a Venetian 
ſurgeon, who had retired there to enjoy 
an eſtate which had been lately be- 
queathed him. One day, after he 
had worked very hard, he ſeized a 
.cat that was friſking about near him, 
and, by way of recreation, diſſected the 
animal with ſuch kill, that his maſter, 

who 
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who happened to paſs by, was quite ſut- 
prized, and mentioned this circumſtance 
to ſeveral of his friends at dinner, a- 
mongſt whom the famous Joſeph Porta 
chanced to be preſent. This painter, 
who was a great admirer of anatomy, 


wiſhed to ſee the young proficient, and 
being ſtruck with his uncouth figure, 


began to ſketch out his portrait on ſome 
tablets he carried about him. Blunder- 
buſſiana was 1n raptures during the per- 
formance, and begging earneſtly to exa- 
mine it more narrowly, ſnatched the 
pencil from Porta's hand, and in a few 
ſtrokes corrected ſome faults in the ana- 
tomy with ſuch boldneſs and veracity» 
as threw the painter into amazement, 
Happening to want a ſervant at this 
time, Porta deſired his friend to permit 
Blunderbuſſiana's returning with him to 

Q Venice 7 
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Venice; a requeſt he granted without 
delay, and the young man joyfully ac- 
companied him, He did not long re- 
main with his maſter as a ſervant, being 
ſoon conſidered in the light of a diſciple. 
All poſſible advantages were procured 
him, and after a year's ſtudy he gave 
ſeveral pieces to the public, in which 
the clair obſcure was finely obſerved. 
The ſcenes of his former life were till 
freſh in his memory, and his pictures 
almoſt always repreſented vaſt perſpec- 
tive caverns red with the light of fires, 
around which banditti were carouſing; or 
elſe dark valleys between ſhaggy rocks 
ſtrewed with the ſpoils of murder'd tra- 
vellers. His father, leaning on his ſpear, 
and giving orders to his watriors, was 
generally the principal object in theſe 
pieces, charaQteriſed by a certain horror, 

which 
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which thoſe ignorant of ſuch dreadful 
ſcenes fancied imaginary. If he repre- 
ſented waters, they were dark and trou- 
bled; if trees, deformed and withered, 
His ſkies were lowering, and his clair 
obſcure in that ſtyle the Italians call gra- 
fito (a greyiſh melancholy tint) which 


| ſuited the gloomineſs of his ſubjects, 


It might be conjectured from this choice 
of ſubjects, that Blunderbuſſiana was a 
very diſmal perſonage. On the con- 
trary, he was, as we hinted before, of 
a ſocial diſpoſition, and much reliſhed 
by thoſe with whom he ſpent the hours 
he dedicated to amuſement. His plea- 
ſures, to be ſure, were ſingular, and 
probably will not be ſtyled ſuch by 
many of our readers, For example; 
after a chearful repaſt, which he never 
failed to enliven by his ſallies, he would 
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engage ſome of his friends to ramble 
about at midnight, and leading them 
ſlily to ſome burying grounds, entice 
them, by way of frolick, ta ſteal ſome 
of the bodies, which he bore off with 
the greateſt glee ; exulting more than if 
he had carried alive in his arms the fair- 
eſt ladies in the environs. This diver- 
ſion proved fatal to him at length; for 
he caught a violent fever in conſequence 
of a drinking match, which was to pre- 
cede one of theſe delicious excurſions, 
The diſorder, attacking his robuſt con- 
ſtitution, reduced him in two days to a 
very critical ſituation; and, burning 
with heat, he plunged into a cold bath, 
out of which he was taken delirious, 
and being conveyed to his bed, began 
to rave in a frightful manner. Every 
minute he ſeemed to behold the man- 

gled 
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gled limbs of thoſe he had anatomized, 


quivering in his apartment. Haſte, 
give me my inſtruments,” cried he, 
« that I may ſpoil the gambols of three 
curſed legs, that are juſt ſtalked into the 
room, and are going to jump upon me, 
Help ! help! or they will kick me out 
of bed, There again; only ſee thoſe 
ugly heads, that do nothing but roll over 
me |!—Hark ! what a lumbering noiſe 
they make! now they glide along as 
ſmoothly as if on a bowling-green.— 
Mercy defend me from thoſe gogling 
eyes Open all the windows, ſet wide 
the doors, let thoſe grim cats out that 
ſpit fire at me and laſh me with their 
tails, O how their bones rattle ! -— 
Help !—Mercy -O!“ -The third day 
releaſed him from his torments, and his 
body, according to his defire, was deli- 

vered, 
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vered, with all his anatomical deſigns, to 
the college of ſurgeons. Such was the 
end of the ingenious Blunderbuſſiana, 
whoſe ſkeleton the faculty have cano- 
nized, and whoſe paintings, diſperſed in 
moſt of the Venetian palaces, ſtill terrify 
the tender-hearted, 
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E will now change our ſcenery 


from the rocks of Dalmatia to 

the levels of Holland, and inſtead of 
ſailing on the canals of Venice ſaunter 
a little by thoſe of Amſterdam, It was 
in the Kalverſtraat, oppoſite to the hotel 
of Etanſhaſts, next door to the Blue 
Lion, that Waterſouchy, whoſe delicate 
performances are ſo eagerly ſought after 
by the curious, firſt drew his breath. 
The name of Waterſouchy had been 
known in Amſterdam ſince the firſt ex- 
iſtence of the republic. Two wax-chan- 
dlers, and at leaſt twelve other capitaldeal- 
ers in greaſe, had rendered it famous, and 
the 
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the head of the family can never be for- 
gotten, ſince he invented that admirable 
diſh from which his deſcendents derived 
their appellation. Our artiſt's father, 
from humbly retailing farthing- candles, 
roſe, by a monopoly on tallow, to great 
afluence, and had the honour of en- 
lightening half the city. He was a 
thrifty diligent man, loved a pipe of re- 
flection in the evening, and invented 
ſave- alls; but it was for the ſole uſe of 
his own family. This prudent character 
endeared him ſo much to Mynheer Boo- 
terſac, a rich vintner, his next door neigh- 
bour, that he propoſed to him his only 
daughter in marriage, and from this al- 
liance, which happily took place on the 
zd of May, 1640, ſprung the hero of 
theſe memoirs. 


The 
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The birth of young Waterſouchy was 
marked by a decent . though jovial meet- 
ing of his kindred on both ſides. Much 
wine was drank, and ten candles aſſigned 
for home conſumption. Such feſtivity 
had not been diſplayed in the family 
ſinceit firſt began. Norwere theſe rejoic- 
ings without other foundation, as old 
Waterſouchy, who had hitherto toiled 
and moiled from morn till eve, reſolved, 
at the birth of his child to leave off buſi- 
neſs, and enjoy at eaſe the fortune he had 
acquired, It will be needleſs to men- 
tion particularly the great care that was 


taken of the young Jeremy (for ſo he 


was baptized). Let it ſuffice to relate, 
that two years elapſed before he was 
weaned—ſo great was the tenderneſs of 
his parents, and ſuch their fears leſt a 
change of diet might endanger his con- 

R ſtitution. 
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ſtitution. It was no wonder that this 
child inſpired ſuch affectionate ſenti- 
ments in his parents, ſo winning was his 
appearance, How could they fail to be 
ſtruck with the prettieſt, primmeſt mouth 
in the world, a roſe- bud of a noſe, large 
rolling eyes, and a complexion ſoft and 
mellow like his paternal candles? This 
ſweet baby gave early ſigns of delight in 
rich and pleaſing objects. The return 
of his parents from church in their holi- 
day apparel ever attracted his attention 
and excited a placid ſmile, and any ſtran- 
ger garniſhed with lace might place him 
on his knee with impunity. He ſeemed 
to feel peculiar pleaſure at ſeeing peo- 
ple bow to each other, and learnt 
ſooner than any child in the ſtreet to 
handle his knife, to ſpare his bib and 


kiſs his hand with addreſs, This pro- 
miſing 
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miſing heir of the Waterſouchies had 
juſt entered into his fifth year, when his 
father ventured for the firſt time to take 
him about to the Booterſacs and his other 
relations. Theſe good people, enchant- 
ed with the neatneſs of his perſon and the 
correctneſs of his behaviour, never failed 
to load him with toys, ſugar plumbs, and 
gingerbread; but a ſpruce ſet of Æſop's 
Fables, minutely engraved, and ſome 
deſigns for Bruſſels point, were the pre- 
ſents in which he chiefly delighted. 
Theſe delicate drawings drew his whole 
attention, and they were not long in his 
hands before he attempted to imitate 


them, with a perſeverance and exactneſs, 


ſurprizing at his years. Theſe infantine 
performances were carefully framed and 
glazed, and hung up in Madam Water- 
ſouchy's apartment, where they always 

R 2 produced 
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produced the higheſt admiration. A- 
mongſt thoſe who were principally ſtruck 
with their merit was the celebrated 
Francis Van Cuyck de Mierhop, a noble 
artiſt from Ghent, who, during his reſi- 
dence at Amſterdam, frequently conde- 
ſcended to paſs his evenings at Water- 
ſouchy's. Mierhop could boaſt of illuſ- 
trious deſcent, to which his fortune was 
by no means equal, and having a pecu- 
liar genius for painting eatables, old wo- 
men, and other pieces of {till life, applied 
himſelf to the art, and made a conſidera- 
ble figure. Waterſouchy's table was 
quite an academy in the branches he 
wiſhed to cultivate, daily exhibiting the 
completeſt old women, the moſt portly 
turbors, the plumpeſt ſoles, and, in a 
word, the beſt conditioned fiſh imagina- 
ble, of every kind, Mierhop availed 

himſelf 
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himſelf of his friend's invitations to ſtudy 
legs of mutton, ſirloins of beef, and 
joints of meat in general. It was for 
Madam Waterſouchy he painted the 
moſt perfect fillet of veal, that ever made 
the mouth of man to water, and ſhe 
prided herſelf not a little upon the original 
having appeared at her table. 


The air of Amſterdam agreeing with 
Mierhop's conſtitution, and Waterſou- 
chy's table not leſs with his palate, he 
was quite inſpired during his reſidence 
there, and took advantage of theſe cir- 
cumſtances to immortalize himſelf, by 
an immenſe and moſt inviting picture, 
in which he introduced a whole enter- 
tainment. No part was neglected.— 
The vapour ſmoking over the diſhes ju- 
dictouſly concealed the extremities of the 

repaſt, 
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repaſt, and gave the fineſt play to the 
imagination, This performance was 
placed with due folemnity in the But- 
chers- hall at Ghent, of wiich reſpectable 
corps he had been choſen protector. 


Whilſt he remained at Amſterdam, 
young Waterſouchy was continually 
improving, and arrived to ſuch perfec- 
tion in copying point lace, that Mier- 
hop entreated his father to cultivate theſe 
talents, and to place his ſon under the 
patronage of Gerard Dow, ever renowned 
for the exquiſite finiſh of his pieces, 
Old Waterſouchy ſtared at the propoſal, 
and ſolemnly aſked his wife, to whoſe 
opinion he always paid a deference, whe- 
ther painting was a genteel profeſſion 
for their ſon. Mierhop, who overheard 
their converſation, ſmiled diſdainfully at 
| the 
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the queſtion, and Madam Waterſouchy 
anſwered, that ſhe believed it was one of 
your liberal arts. In few words, the 
father was perſuaded, and Gerard Dow, 
then reſident at Leyden, prevailed upon 
to receive the ſon as a diſciple, 


Our young artiſt had no ſooner ſet his 
foot within his maſter's apartment, than 
he found every object in harmony with 
his own diſpoſitions. The colours finely 
ground, and ranged in the neateſt boxes, 
the pencils ſo delicate as to be almoſt 
imperceptible, the varniſh in elegant 
phials, the eaſel juſt where it ought to 
be, filled him with agreeable ſenſations, 
and exalted ideas of his maſter's merit. 
Gerard Dow on his fide was equally 
pleaſed, when he ſaw him moving abour 
with all due circumſpection, and noticing 

his 
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his little prettineſſes at every ſtep. - He 
therefore began his pupil's initiation with 
great alacrity, firſt teaching him cautiouſly 
to open the cabinet door, leſt any particles 
of duſt ſhould be diſlodged and fix upon 
his canvas, and adviſing him never to 
take up his pencil without fitting mo- 
tionleſs a few minutes, till every mote 
caſually floating in the air ſhould be ſet - 
tled. Such inſtructions were not thrown 
away upon Waterſouchy : he treaſured 
them up, and refined, if poſſible, upon 
ſuch refinements, 


Whilſt he was thus learning method 
and arrangement, the other parts of his 
education were not neglected. A neigh- 
bouring ſchoolmaſter inſtructed him in 
the rudiments of Latin, and a barber, 
who often ſerved as a model to Gerard 

| Dow, 
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Dow, when compoſing his moſt ſublime 
pieces, taught him . the management of 
the violin, With the happieſt diſpoſitions 
we need not be ſurprized at the progreſs 
he made, nor aſtoniſhed when we hear 
that Gerard Dow, after a year's ſtudy, 
permitted him to finiſh ſome parts of his 
own. choiceſt productions. One of his 
earlieſt eſſays was in a large and capital 
perſpective, in which a chriſtening enter- 
tainment was diſplayed in all its glory. 
To deſcribe exactly the maſterly group 
of the goſſips, the demureneſs of the 
maiden aunts, the puling infant in the 
arms of its nurſe, the plaits of its ſwad- 


dling-cloaths, the gloſs of its ribbons, 


the fringe of the table-cloth, and the ef- 
fect of light and ſhade on a ſalver adorn- 
ed with cuſtard-cups and jelly-glaſſes, 


would require at leaſt fifty pages. In 
8 this 
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this ſpace,. perhaps, thoſe details might 
be included; but to. convey a due idea of 
that preciſeneſs, that air of decorum, 
which was ſpread over the whole picture, 
ſurpaſſes the power of words, The col- 
lar of a lap-dog, a velvet bracelet, and 
the lace round the caps of the goſſips, 
were the parts of this chef oeuvre, which 
Waterſouchy had the honour of finiſh- 
ing, and he acquitted himſelf with a truth 
and exactneſs that enraptured his maſter, 
and. brought him to place unbounded 
confidence in the hair ſtrokes of his pen- 
cil. By degrees he roſe to the higheſt 
place in the eſteem of that incomparable 
artiſt, who, after eight years. had elapſed, 
ſuffered him to group without aſiſtance. 


An arm chair of the richeſt velvet, and 


a Turkey carpet, were the firſt compoſi- 
tions of which he claimed the excluſive 
| honour. 
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honour. The exquiſite drawing of theſe 
pieces was not leſs .obſervable than the 
ſoftneſs of their tints and the abſolute 
nature of their colouring, Every man 
wiſhed to fit down in the one, and every 
dog to repoſe on the other. 


Whilſt Waterſouchy was making 
daily advances in his profeſſion, his fa- 
ther was attacked by a lethargy, that, in- 
ſenſibly gaining ground, carried him off, 
and left his ſon in the undiſturbed poſ- 
ſeſſion of a conſiderable ſum of money. 
No ſooner was he apprized of this event 
than he took leave of Gerard Dow, and 
arrived at his native city time enough to 
attend the funeral proceſſion, and to par- 
take of the feaſt which followed it; 
where his becoming ſorrow and proper 
behaviour fixed him in the eſteem of all 

82 his 
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his relations. This good opinion he 
took care to maintain, never ſhewing 
more attention to one than to another, 
but as it were portioning out his compli- 
ments into equal ſhares. Having paſſed 
the uſual time without frequenting the 
world, and having cloſed the account of 
condolence, he began to take pleaſure in 
ſociety, and make himſelf known. His 
ſcrupulous adherence to form and pro- 
priety procured him the entre of many 
conſiderable houſes, and recommended 
him to the particular notice of ſome of 
the principal magiſtrates of Amſterdam. 
Theſe grave perſonages thought he 
would do honour to their city in foreign 
parts, and therefore adviſed his going to 
Antwerp for the advancement of his 
reputation, | 


Antwerp 
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Antwerp was at this period the centre 
of arts and manufactures; its public 
buildings were numerous and magnifi- 
cent; its citizens wealthy; ſtrangers 
from every quarter reſorted thither, for 
buſineſs, or for pleaſure. Rubens had 
introduced a fondneſs for painting, and 


had ornamented his cabinet with the 


moſt valuable productions of the pencil. 
This example was followed, and collec- 
tions began to be formed by the opulent 
inhabitants. Where then could a paint- 
er, bleſſed with ſuch talents as Water- 
ſouchy, expect a more favourable recep- 
tion? He ſoon reſolved to follow the 
advice of his. reſpectable friends, and 
having ſettled his affairs and paſſed a 
month or two in taking leave of his ac- 
quaintance with due form, he began his 
zourney, Many recommendatory letters 

were 
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were given him, and particularly one to 
Monſieur Baiſe-la-main, a banker of the 
firſt eminence, and an encourager of the 
fine arts, who united the greateſt wealth 
with the moſt exemplary politeneſs. All 
the way he amuſed himſelf in the track- 
ſkuit with looking over the ſtock of 
compliments he had treaſured up from 
his youth, in order to perfect himſelf in 
all the rules of that good breeding, he 
purpoſed to diſplay at Antwerp. Con- 
ſider,” ſaid he to himſelf, ** before whom 
you are to appear; reflect that you are 
now almoſt arrived at the zenith of pro- 
priety. Let all your actions be regular 
as the ſtrokes of your pencil, and let the 
varniſh of your manners ſhine like that 
of your paintings. Regulate your con- 
duct by the fair example of thoſe you 


eſt 
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eſt thing but as if Monſieur Baiſe. la- 
main were before yon.” Full of theſe 
reſolutions he drew near to Antwerp. 
Advancing between ſpruce gardens and 
trim avenues he entered the city, not 
without ſome preſentiment of the fame 
he was to acquire within its walls. Eve- 
ry manſion with high chequered roofs 
and moſaic chimnies, every fountain 
with elaborate dolphins and gothic pin- 
nacles, found favour in his eyes. He 
was pleaſed with the neat perſpectives 
continually preſenting themſelves, and 
augured well from a regularity ſo con- 
fonant to his own ideas, After a few 
hours repoſe at an inn, arranging each 
part of his dreſs with the utmoſt preci- 
fion, he ſallied forth in the cool of the 
evening, (for it was now the midſt of 
ſummer) to deliver his recommendatory 

letters, 
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letters. The firſt perſon to whoſe ac» 
quaintance he aſpired was Monſieur 
Baiſe-la-main, who occupied a ſump- 
tuous hotel near the cathedral. Direct. 
ing his ſteps to that quarter, he paſſed 
through ſeveral lanes and alleys with 
ſlowneſs and caution, and arrived in a 
ſpotleſs condition at the area of that ce- 
lebrated edifice, which was enlivened by 
crouds of well dreſſed people paſſing and 
repaſling each other, with many courteous 
bows and ſalutations, whilſt two ſets of 
chimes in the ſpire above them filled the air 
with ſober plalmody. Waterſouchy was 
charmed when he found himſelf in this 
region of ſmirking faces, and ſtepping 
forwards amongſt them, enquired for 
Monſieur Baiſe- la- main. Every body 
pointed to a gentleman in a modiſh per- 
ruque, blue coat with gold frogs, and 

black 
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black velvet breeches. To this prepoſ- 
ſeſſing perſonage he advanced with his 
very beſt bow, and delivered his letter. 
No ſooner did the gentleman arrange his 
ſpectacles, and glance over the firſt lines 
of the epiſtle, than he returned the greet- 
ing fourfold. Waterſouchy was as pro- 
digal of ſalutations, and could hardly 
believe his ears when they were ſaluted 
with theſe flattering expreſſions. Tour 
arrival, Mr. Waterſouchy, is an event 
I ſhall always have the honour to re- 
member. And, Sir, permit me to aſſure 
you, from the bottom of my heart, that 
nobody can feel more thoroughly the 
obligations I have to my moſt eſtimablꝰ 
friends at Amſterdam, for the opportu- 
nity, Sir, they give me, of ſhewing any 
little, trifling, miſerable attentions in my 


power, to a,diſciple of Gerard Dow. 
| T | Let 
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Let me intreat you to tarry ſome time 
in my poor manſion : Indeed, Sir, you 
muſt not refuſe me I beg, my dear and 
reſpectable Sir, —I beſeech”—It was im- 
poſſible to refiſt ſuch a torrent of civi- 
lity. Waterſouchy prepared to follow 
the courteous banker, who, taking him 
by the hand, led him, with every de- 
monſtration of kindneſs, to the door of 
his hotel. 


Its frontiſpiece, rich with allegorical 
figures, of which I never could obtain 
a ſatisfactory explanation, was diſtin- 
guiſhed from more vulgar entrances, and 
ſeats of coloured marble on each ſide 
added to its magnificence. Let my 
readers figure to themſelves Monſieur 
Baiſe-la-main, leading the obſequious 
Waterſouchy thro* ſeverat large | halls 

and 
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and long paſſages, *till they entered a 
rich apartment, where a circle of com- 
pany, very ſplendidly attired, roſe up to 
receive them. Half an hour was ſpent 
in preſenting the artiſt to every indivi- 
dual. At length a pauſe in this ce- 
remony enſued, and then the congra- 
tulations, with which he had been firſt 
received, were begun anew with re- 
doubled ar dour. Waterſouchy, finding 
himſelf ſurrounded by ſo many ſolemn 
ruffs and conſequential farthingales, was 
penetrated with the ſublimity of eti- 
quette, and thought himſelf in the very 
Athens of politeneſs. This ſervice of 
rites and ceremonies, with which ſtran- 
gers in thoſe times were uſhered into 
Antwerp, being hardly ended, the com- 
pany began at length to relax into ſome 
degree of familiarity. 

12 Mieris 
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Mieris and Sibylla Merian were now 
announced, Theſe two exquiſite artiſts 
had carried the minute delicacy of the 
pencil to the higheſt pitch, and were 
pleaſed with an opportunity of con- 
verſing with one of the moſt promiſing 
diſciples of Gerard Dow. Our artiſt 
was equally happy in their ſocjety, and 
a converſation was accordingly ſet on 
foot, in which Monſ. Baiſe- le- main join- 
ing diſplayed infinite knowledge and 
preciſion. Having diſſerted previouſly 
upon his own collection, this great pa- 
tron of the arts led them into his interior 
cabinet, where Elſheimers, Rowland Sa- 
veries, Albert Durers, Brughels, and 


Polemburgs, collected at an immenſe 


expence, appeared on all ſides. Mieris 
and Merian had alſo contributed to ren- 
der it the moſt complete in the Nether. 

lands, 
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lands, Their performances entirely en- 
groſſed the choiceſt corner in an apart- 
ment, which a profuſion cf gilding and 
carved work rendered ſuperlatively fine. 
The chimney-piece was encruſted with 
the right old porcelain of China, and its 
aperture, - in this ſeaſon, was cloſed by a 
capital Pietd of Julio Romano, which 
immediately ſtruck Waterſouchy as an 
eye ſore. He deteſted ſuch coloſſal re- 
preſentations, ſuch bold limbs and woe- 
ful countenances : conſcious they were 
out of his reach, he condemned them as 
out of nature. With ſuch ſentiments, 
we may ſuppoſe he did not beſtow muck 
attention on the Pietd, but expatiated 
with delight on the faithful repreſentation 
of an apothecary's ſhop by Mieris, and a 
cupid, holding a garland of flowers, by 
Merian, This ingenious lady was high 

in 
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in his eſteem. He adored the extreme 
nicety of her touch, and not a little ad- 
mired that ſtrict ſenſe of propriety which 
had induced her to marriage; for it ſeems 
ſhe had choſen Jean Graff of Nuremburg 
for her huſband, merely to ſtudy the 
Nud in a modeſt way; After he had fe- 
licitated Madam Merian and Mieris upon 
their innumerable perfections, he took a 
curſory ſurvey of the reſt of the collec- 
tion. He commended Albert Durer; but 
could not help exprefling ſome difcon- 
tent at Polemburg. The woody land- 
ſcapes, which this painter imagined with 
ſo much happineſs, were in general in- 
terſperſed with the remains of antique 
temples, with rills and bathing nymphs 
in a ſtyle our artiſt could never taſte, He 
liked their minuteneſs, but condemned 
the choice of ſubjects. O!” ſaid 

Monſieur 
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Monſieur Baiſe-la-main, © I love Polem- 
burg; he is the eſſence of ſmoothneſs and 
ſuavity. But I agree, that there is ſome- 
thing rather confuſed and unintelligible 
in his buildings, far unlike thoſe com- 
fortable habitations which our friend 
Mieris repreſents with ſuch meritorious 
accuracy.“ Mieris bowed, and Water- 
ſouchy, encouraged by Monſieur Baiſe- 
la-main's coincidence with his opinion, 
continued his critique. He ſhook his 
head at a picture wherein Polemburg had 
introduced a group of ruins, and ex- 
claimed Why not ſubſtitute, for 
example, the great church of Antwerp 
flouriſhing in the height of its perfection, 
in the room of thoſe Roman lumps of 
confuſion and decay? Inſtead of repre- 
ſenting the flowers of the parterre, he 
crouds his foreground with all manner of 

woods, 
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woods, and beſtows as much pains on a 
dock leaf as I ſhould on the moſt eſti- 
mable carnation in your garden. Naked 
figures too I abhor : Madam Merian's 
cupids excepted, they are unfit to be 
viewed by the eye of decorum. And 
what opportunities does an artiſt loſe by 
the baniſhment of dreſs! In dreſs. and 
drapery. are diſplayed the glory of his 
pencil ! In ear-rings and bracelets the 
perfection of his touch—in a carpet all 
his ſcience is united—grouping, colour- 
ing, ſhading, effect, every thing! Po- 
lemburg might have been a delightful 
maſter, had he remained with, us; but 
he removed to Italy, and quitting the 
manner of Elſheimer for the caprices of 
Raphael, no wonder his taſte ſhould have 
been corrupted.” Monſieur Baiſe-la- 


main and the artiſts liſtened attentively 
to 
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to this harangue, and conceived great 
ideas of Waterſouchy's taſte and abili- 
ties. The banker thought himſelf poſ- 
ſeſſed of the eighth wonder of the world, 
and from this moment reſolved to engroſs 
1t entirely, 


Supper being ſerved up, the company 
left the cabinet and entered a large hall, 
ornamented with the decollation of Ho- 
lophernes by Mabuſe, and a brawn's 
head by Mierhop.— In the midſt ap- 
peared a table covered with dainties, in 
diſhes of maſſive plate, and illuminated 
by innumerable wax lights, around 
which the company was aſſembled, 
Waterſouchy was placed betwixt Mon- 
ſieur Baiſc-la-main and the Burgomaſter 
Van Gulph, a ſolemn upright man of 
glowing noſe and fair complexion. Our 

U artiſt 
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artiſt could not for ſome time take his eye 
from off the Butgomaſter's band, which 
was edged with the fineſt lace, and took 
an opportunity, whilſt the other gueſts 
were cloſely engaged with the entertain- 
ment, to make a ſketch from it, that 
did him honour and ſerved to confirm 
him in his patron's good opinion. 


The repaſt was conducted in the moſt 
orderly manner. By the time the Hip- 
Pocras and Canary wines were handed 
about, univerſal ſatiety and good hu- 
mour prevailed. The little diſappoint- 
ments of thoſe, who. were too late for 
one diſh, or too full to taſte another, 
were forgotten, and the reſpectable Van 
Gulph, having ſwallowed his - uſual 
Portion of the good things of this world, 
began to 2 and pledged Water- 

ſouchy 
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ſouchy with much affability, who loudly 
deſcanted on the taſte and diſcernment 
of Monſieur Baiſe-la-main, ſo apparent 
in his rare collection. Mieris taking the 
hint, ſeconded the obſervation, which 
was enforced by Madam Merian, whoſe 
example was followed by the reſt of the 
ladies Every one vied with his neigh- 
bour in ſteeping ſugar'd cakes in ſweet 
wine, and beſtowing the ampleſt com- 
mendations on the cabinet of Monſieur 


Baiſe-la-main, who, in the midſt of 
tranſport, exclaimed, * Now truly my 
pictures pay me intereſt for my money!” 
The deſert was uſhered in with profuſion 
of applauſe: All was ſmirk and compli- 
ment, whilſt this ſweetmeat was offered 
and that declined. At length it grew 
late, and the company ſeparated after the 


accuſtomed formalities. —W aterſouchy 
2 was 
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was conducted to his apartment, which 
correſponded with the magnificence of 
the manſion; and lulled afleep by the 
moſt flattering reflections, dreamt all the 
night of nothing but of painting the 
Burgomaſter and his band. At breakfaſt 
next morning, he expreſſed to Monſieur 
Baiſe-la-main the ambition he had of diſ- 
tinguiſhing himſelf at Antwerp, and 
begged to ſeclude himſelf a ſmall ſpace 
from the world, that he might purſue 
his ſtudies. Monſieur Baiſe-la-main ap- 
proved of this idea, and affigned a room 
for his reception, where he ſoon arranged 
his pallet, pencils, &c, with all the pre- 

ciſion of Gerard Dow. Nobody but 
the maſter of the houſe was allowed to 
enter this ſanctuary. Here our artiſt 
remained ſix weeks in grinding his co- 
lours, compoſing an admirable varniſh, 


wa 
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and preparing his canvaſs, for a per- 
formance he intended as his chef oeuvre. 
A fortnight. more paſſed before he decid- 
ed upon a ſubject. At laſt he deter- 
mined to commemorate the opulence of 
Monſieur Baiſe-la-main, by a perſpective 
of his counting-houſe. He choſe an in- 
tereſting moment, when heaps of gold 
lay glittering on the counter, and citizens 
of diſtinction were ſoliciting a ſecure re- 
poſitory for their plate and jewels, A 
Muſcovite wrapped in fur, and an Italian 
gliſtening in brocade, occupied the fore- 
ground. The eye glancing over theſe 
figures highly finiſhed, was directed thro? 
the windows of the ſhop into the area in 
front of the cathedral; of which, how- 
ever, nothing was diſcovered, except two 
ſheds before its entrance, where ſcveral 
barbers were repreſented at their different 

occu- 
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occupations, An effect of ſunſhine upon 
the counter diſcovered every coin that 
was ſcattered upon its ſurface. On theſe 
the painter had beſtowed ſuch intenſe la- 
bour, that their very legends were diſtin- 
guiſhable. It would be in vain to at- 
rempt conveying, by words, an idea ade- 
quate to this chef d' oeuvre, which muſt 


have been ſeen to have been duly admired, 


In three months it was far advanced; 
during which time our artiſt employed 
his leiſure hours in practiſing jigs and 
minuets on the violin, and writing the 
firſt chapter of Geneſis on a watch -· paper, 
which he adorned with a miniature of 
Adam and Eve, ſo exquiſitely finiſhed, 
that every ligament in their fig-leaves was 
viſible. This little jeu d eſprit he pre- 
vated to Madam Merian. 


When 
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When the hour of publicly diſplaying 
his great performance was drawing near, 
Monſieur Baiſe-la-main invited a ſelect 
party of connoiſſeurs to a ſplendid repaſt, 
and after they had well feaſted, all joined 
in extolling the picture as much as they 
had done the entertainment itſelf, Were 
I not afraid of fatiguing my readers more 
than I have done, I ſhould repeat, word 
for word, the exuberant encomiums this 
maſter-piece received upon this occaſion, 
but I truſt: it will be fully ſufficient to 
ſay, that none of the connoiſſeurs were 
unintereſted, and every one had a plea- 
{ure in pointing out ſome new perfection. 
The ladies were in extaſies. The Burgo- 
maſter Van Gulph was ſo charmed that 
he was reſolved to have his portrait by 
this delicate hand, and Monſieur Baiſe- 
la- main immediately ſettled a penſion 

upon 
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upon the painter, merely to have the 
refuſal of his pieces, paying largely at 
the ſame time for thoſe he took. 


Theſe were the golden days of Water- 
ſouchy, who, animated by ſo much en- 
couragement, was every week producing 
ſome agreeable novel y. Attaching him- 
ſelf ſtrongly to the manner of Mieris, 
he, if poſſible, excelled him: his lillies 
were more gloſly, and his carnations 
ſofter, and ſo harmonious, that the Fle- 
miſh ladies, ever renowned for their freſh 
complexions, declared they had now 
found a painter worthy of portraying 
their beauty. Thus our happy artiſt, 
blown forwards by a continued: gale of 
applauſe, reached a degree of merit un- 
known to his cotemporaries, and ſoon 
left Gerard Dow and Mieris behind him, 

His 
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His pictures were eagerly ſought after 
by the firſt collectors, and purchaſed at ſo 
extravagant a rate, that he refuſed ſketch. 
ing a ſlipper, or deſigning an ear- ring un- 
der the ſum of iwo hundred florins, Every 
body deſirous of poſſeſſing one of theſe 
treaſures approached him with purſes of 
gold, and he was ſo univerſally careſſed 
and admired, that I (as a faithful biogra- 
pher) am obliged to ſay, he ſoon miſtook 
his rank among the profeſſors of the art, 
and grew intolerably vain, 


Become thus confident, he embraced, 
without heſitation, the propoſal of draw- 
ing the Burgomaſter Van Gulph. All 
his fkill, all his minuteneſs was exhauſted 
upon this occaſion. The Burgomaſter 
was preſented in his formalities, fitting 


in his magiſterial chair: his band was not 
X for- 
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forgotten; it was finiſhed to the ſuper- 
lative degree, The very hairs of his eye- 
laſhes were numbered, and the pendent 
carbuncle below his noſe, which had 
- baffled Mieris and the firſt artiſts, was at 
length rendered with perfect exactitude 
and ſplendour. During the execution of 
this incomparable portrait, he abſented 
himſelf from Monſieur Baiſe- la- main, 
and eſtabliſhed his abade at Van Gulph's, 
whoſe inflexible propriety ſurpaſſed even 
that of the banker. Waterſouchy, flat- 
tered by the pomp and importance of 
this great character, exclaimed. You 
are truly worthy. to poſſeſs me! The 
Burgomaſter's lady, who was a witneſs 
to his matchleſs talents, ſoon expreſſed 
an ambition of being immortalized by 
his pencil, and begged to be honoured- 
the next with his conſideration. He 

having 
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having almoſt determined never to un- 
dertake another portrait after this chef 
doeuvre of her conſort, with difficulty 
conſented. 


At length he began: Ambitious of 
ſhewing his great verſatility, and de- 
firous of producing a contraſt to the 
portrait- juſt finiſhed, he determined to 
put the lady in action. She was repre- 
ſented watering a capſacum, with an air 
of ſuperior dignity mingled with ineffable 
ſweetneſs, Every part of her dreſs was 
minutely attended to; her ruffle was ad- 
mirable; but her hands and arms ex- 
ceeded all idea. Gerard Dow had be- 
ſtowed five days“ labour on this part of 
Madam Spiering's perſon, whoſe portrait 
was one of his beſt performances, Wa- 

X2 terſouchy 
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terſouchy, that he might ſurpaſs his maſ: 
ter, ſpent a month in giving only to his 
patroneſs's fingers the laſt touch of per- 
tection. Each had its ring, and ſo tinted, 
as almoſt at firſt ſight to have deceived a 
diſcerning jeweller, 


When he had finiſhed this laſt maſter- 
piece, he found himſelf quite weak and 
exhauſted. The profound ſtudy in which 
he had been abſorbed, impaired his 
health, and his having neglected exerciſe 
for the two laſt years brought on a hectic 
and feveriſh complaint, The only cir- 
cumſtance that now cheared his ſpirits 
was the converſation of a circle of old 
ladies; the friends of Madame Gulph. 
I heſe good people had ever ſome little 
incident to entertain him, ſome goſlip. 
ing narration that ſoothed and unbended 


his 
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his mind, But all their endeavours to 
reſtore him could not prevent his grow- 
ing weaker and weaker, At laſt he took 
to cordials by their recommendation, be- 
came fond of news and tulips, and for 
a time was a little mended ; ſo much in- 
deed, that he reſumed his pallet, and 
painted little pieces for his kind com- 
forters; ſuch as a favourite dormouſe 
for Madam Dozinburg, and a cheeſe in 
a China diſh with mites in it for ſome 
other venerable lady, whoſe name has not 
deſcended to us. But theſe performances 
were not much reliſhed by Monſieur 
Baiſe-la-main, who plainly ſaw in them 
the approaching extinction of his ge- 
nius. One day at the Burgomaſter's, 
he found him laid on a couch, and 
wheezing from under a brocade night- 
gown, © I have been troubled with an 
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aſthma for ſome time,” ſaid the artiſt in 
a faint voice. © So I perceive,” an- 
ſwered M. Baiſe- la main. More of this in- 
tereſting converſation has not been com- 
municated to me, and I find an interval 
of three months in his memoirs, marked 
by no other occurrence than his painting 
a flea, After this laſt effort of genius, 
his ſight grew dim, his oppreſſion in- 
creaſed, he almoſt ſhrunk away to no- 
thing, and in a few weeks dropped into 
his grave. 
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For Hemmeline, read I. 
For began, read begun, p 
For engraved read engr, 
Dele fimple, p. 32, at the 
Dele old, p. 89, I. 16. 

For drank, read drunk, | 
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umeline, read Hemmelinch, paſſim. 
an, read begun, p. 11, I. 14. 
raved read engra ven, p. 29, I. 10. 
ple, p. 32, at the bottom. 

„p. 89, 1. 16. 

ul, read drunk, p. 121, 1. 4. 


